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McCULLOCH Sey CHAIN 
25 SAWS 


The one-man McCulloch 3-25 chain saw 
is now being used consistently for high- 
production logging in timber up to four 
feet in diameter. Cutting speed and de- 
pendability are combined with extreme 
light weight to make the McCulloch 3-25 
a versatile, efficient logging tool. It is a 
worthy companion to the larger McCul- 
loch model 5-49. 
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ONLY THE McCULLOCH 3-25 





6 Develops 3 hp...Automatic 
U 


HAS ALL THESE FEATURES 


Weighs only 25 Ib., complete 
with 18” blade and chain... 


clutch...Built-in chain oiler 
...Full-power sawing at any 
angle...Kickproof automatic- 
rewind starter...accessible 
ignition points ...one-hand 
controls. 


NATIONWIDE SALES & SERVICE 
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5°49) 20-inch Blade — $385.00 © 30-inch Blade — $395.00 © 40-inch Blade — $405.00 


50-inch Blade — $415.00 © 60-inch Blade — $425.00 © 20-inch Bow Sow — $425.00 





THERE'S A McCULLOCH FOR EVERY TIMBER-CUTTING JOB 
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18-inch Blade — $295.00 © 24-inch Blade — $305.00 
30-inch Blade — $315.00 © 15-inch Bow Saw — $325.00 All prices f.0.b. Los Angeles 











Puree Literature and Name of Nearest Dealer... 


JEW 


McCULLOCH MOTORS 


CORPORATION 


Los Angeles 45, California 


Export Department, 301 Clay Street 
San Francisco 11, Calif., U. S. A. 
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The AFA 
The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, publishers of American For- 
ests, is a national organization— 
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independent and non-political in 
character—for the advancement of 
intelligent management and_ use 
of forests and related resources of 
soil, water, wildlife and outdoor 
recreation. Its purpose is to cre- 
ate an enlightened public appre- 
ciation of these resources and the 
part they play in the social and 
economic life of the nation. Cre- 
ated in 1875, it is the oldest na- 
tional forest conservation organ- 
ization in America. 
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An aspen-lined road in the mountain regions of 
the colorful Southwest is the subject of this bit 
of photo artistry bearing the John Kabel signa- 
ture. An ax-hewn rail fence adds a rustic touch 
to the setting. The paper-like bark of the aspen 
is familiar to residents all the way from Lowe? 
California to the Yukon and eastward across the 
northern plains states to the Great Lakes region 
and on through New England. This true pop- 
lar of the willow family thrives at elevations up 
to 10,000 feet, attains a height of 100 feet. 
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FOR BUILT-IN ACCURACY 
e AND CONVENIENCE! 


When you use compasses and levels on your 
job there is more than just accuracy or depend- 
ability to consider, The convenience of the 
instrument to use, its reliability through the 
years, the design, its versatility...these are the 
extras that only top quality, precision instru- 
ments—LEUPOLD AND STEVENS INSTRUMENTS 





CRUISER 
COMPASS 


Dimensions, weight and 
size of dial are ideally pro-¥ 
portioned. Pin-point , 
sighting is easy. External 
declination adjustment. 


Prices $12.75 


FORESTER 
COMPASS 


A surveyor's sight 
compass with features 
specially designed for 
faster, more convenient use, such 
as circular level vial for faster 


leveling. Model A: $40.00. 


Model B, with vertical angle 
scales and sights, and 5-minute 


vernier, $50.00. 








LEUPOLD 


Light, compact, this 
level has an exclusive in- Price: $10.50 
ternal focus on bubble that can be 

locked in place. Makes refocusing unnecessary. 


LEUPOLD 
ABNEY LEVBL 


Accurate, easy 
to use...one of the many features 
is the convenient means of changing from one scale 
to another... four scales available. 

Model A, choice of any two scales... $26.50 
Model B, choice of any three scales. - $30.00 
Each of these Leupold and Stevens Instruments 
contains many features that makes your work 
easier, more accurate. Write for full informa- 
tion on any or all of these Leupold engineered 
precision instruments. At your dealer's or order 

direct. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


7 LEUPOLD and STEVENS 
Y 7 Me ee 
4445 N.E.Glisan, Portland 13, Ore. 

















LETTERS EO 


The CVA Pot Boils 


The kind of thinking evidenced in C. E. 
Payne’s letter (commenting on the article 
“What You Should Know About CVA” in 
American Forests for May) published in 
your June issue is typical of that of a large 
group of our citizens, and both interests 
and puzzles me. The question, of course, 
is not that of the free flowing of our rivers 
but the free flowing of our savings. No 
doubt it is Mr. Payne’s sincere belief that 
it is fair and equitable that part of the 
taxes levied against my income should be 
used to provide electric generating facili- 
ties on his rivers so that he can have part 
of the cost of his electricity free. 

It is not free rivers Mr. Payne wants but 
free capital, and there is no repugnance to 
him in the idea of using the federal gov- 
ernment to hold up me, and millions like 
me, taking a part of the product of our 
labor away from us so he and his neigh- 
bors can enjoy subsidized—partially free 
electricity. 

I know of no reason for Mr. Payne’s 
placing “investors” in quotation marks in 
his letter. Has it been wrong for frugal 
people to voluntarily make their savings 
available to build generating plants on his 
rivers so that for these many years he and 
his neighbors have enjoyed the use of elec- 
tricity at prices much lower than most of 
the rest of us pay? I am an easterner who 
covets the opportunity to become, in some 
small way, a capitalist and an investor by 
diverting to savings part of the tax-gather- 
er’s present take. 

L. V. Bower 


Chicago, Illinois 


In your June number C. E. Payne takes 
issue with A. G. Hall’s excellent article 
“What You Should Know About CVA.” 
Mr. Payne states, “I will mention one mis- 
statement which I know is positively false: 
in the first column on page 17 you say 
‘Cutover lands are being sought eagerly by 
prospective buyers. They are not being 
sought so eagerly.” 

It is obvious that Mr. Payne misunder- 
stands the situation. His letter indicates 
that he is thinking of the conversion of 
cutover lands to agricultural land; where- 
as the context of Mr. Hall’s statement 
shows clearly that he was referring to 
forest use. The tremendous expansion of 
industrial forestry in the Northwest has 
created a demand for forest properties. Mr. 
Hall is exactly right in saying that cutover 
lands are being sought eagerly by prospec- 
tive buyers. In some instances, the price 
has been bid up as much as twenty times 
what it was fifteen years ago. In fairness 
to Mr. Hall this correction should be made. 


W.F. McCulloch 


Corvallis, Oregon 


May I point out to the author (C. E. 
Payne) of a letter commenting on the 
article “What You Should Know About 
CVA,” that rivers do not automatically 
produce electricity. Someone must provide 
dams, power plants and transmission lines. 
When the federal government does so, it 
must either use taxpayers’ dollars or in- 
crease its inflation deficit. The “cost” on 
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which the government bases its prices is a 
partial cost, not a total cost. 

I, for one, would rather pay a private 
utility a fair return on the money invested 
in its plant than pay a larger amount as 
taxes to the government to cover open or 
hidden subsidies to favored groups or to 
cover the inefficiency of bureaucracy. 


Charles H. Porter 


Tamworth, New Hampshire 


Want to Buy a Forest? 


About ten years ago I purchased 240 
acres and started a tree planting project. 
I now have upwards of 40,000 trees, vary- 
ing in height from ten feet down to baby 
size, and consisting of red and white pine, 
Scotch pine, Douglasfir, spruce, white oak, 
ash, yellow poplar, black walnut, butternut, 
English walnut, chestnut, black wild cher- 
ry, etc. I have done all this singlehanded 
—that is, as far as finances are concerned. 
Now I am financially unable to carry on, 
much to my sorrow. I am compelled to of- 
fer my complete holdings for sale to some- 
one who can and should carry on. Or, if 
you could make an appeal for funds for 
me to carry on for posterity, I would be 
glad to carry on. 

As a forester, | am very well pleased to 
be a subscriber of such a magazine as 
American Forests whose value is beyond 
estimation. It is one of the greatest assets 
to our remaining forests, as well as to in- 
dividuals now interested and becoming in- 
terested in forestry. Eventually, the day 
will dawn when this combination will over- 
come the work of erosion, the dropping of 
water levels, the destruction by floods, will 
bring back decreasing wildlife, will make 
a healthier atmosphere for human beings 
themselves. Let American Forests live for- 
ever, for its seeds will grow anywhere if 
properly planted. 


Phil Brozier 


Avella, Pennsylvania 


Wood Collectors Please Note 


F. H. Ferreira, 3 Hervera Court, 330 de 
Vries Street, Pretoria, South Africa, a 
member of the Wood Collectors Society, is 
preparing sets of short articles on South 
African trees. Each article, about 300 
words in length, will deal with a particu- 
lar tree and will be printed on a separate 
sheet suitable for eventual binding. It will 
give a brief description of the tree, its 
nomenclature, habitat, ordinary uses, me- 
dicinal uses and, when available, the folk- 
lore or magic uses. 

Mr. Ferreira hopes to produce the first 
set of twenty-six articles for $1 a set, pro- 
vided a sufficient number indicate interest. 
On completion of the first set a second 
will be started and it is hoped eventually 
to include all South African trees and 
shrubs. Any person desirous of obtaining 
a copy should drop a postcard to Archie 
F. Wilson, Braeburn Road, Flossmoor, 
Illinois. 


Archie F. Wilson 


Flossmoor, Illinois 
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Seaman Self-Propelled Unit. Gasoline 
or diesel powered. 7 ft. cutting width. 


WISCONSIN USES 


SEAMAN pn 
MOTORIZED ROTARY 2 | 
TILLER IN 
CLEARING 
LAND OF 

HEAVY BRUSH | 






In the Douglas County Grouse 
Management Area the Wiscon- 
sin Conservation Commission is 
using a SEAMAN Rotary Tiller 
(Motorized and 5 ft. in tillage 
width) to clear land of brush 
and to till for the planting of 
aspen, willow, hazel brush and 
jack-pine. Here’s an excerpt 
from the story given in the 
Wisconsin Wildlife Research 
Quarterly Progress Reports, 
October, 1949: 
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MAN MOTORS, inc. 


299 N- 25th Street . Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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h += Instruments for 


forest work are made with 
] the same care and preci- 
Ma 6s sion for which all K&E 
products have been re- 
nowned for 83 years. 


K&E Forestry Equipment 
includes the K&E Swedish 
Mm Increment Borer, made of 
the finest Swedish steel, 
my 60K&E Tree Caliper, K&E 
mM ©4©Swedish Bark Measuring 
; Instrument, K&E Timber 
mm  Scriber, K&E Forester’s 
@ Compasses, K&E Topo- 
|} graphic Abney Levels, 
ay} K&E Topographic Tapes 
f and K&E WYTEFACE* 
Diameter (Tree) Steel 
Tapes. 

Ask any K&E Distributor 
or Branch for further in- 
formation or write Keuffel 
& Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


*Trade Mark 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 
EST. 1867 


Drafting, 
Reproduction, 
Surveying Equipment 

' and Materials, 

Slide Rules, 

Measuring Tapes. 


New York * Hoboken, N. J. 
Detroit * Chicago ¢ St. Louis 
San Francisto * Los Angeles * Montreal 
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On Unification 


In the April number, Robert L. L. Me- 
Cormick’s article, “Unification of Fed- 
erally-Owned Lands,” attracted my atten- 
tion. 

Unified administration of  federally- 
owned forest lands is highly desirable, but, 
as Mr. McCormick adds, how? He offers 
three choices: “(1) to move the Forest 
Service to Interior ;(2) move the Bureau 
of Land Administration to Agriculture; 
or (3) do nothing.” Mr. McCormick’s 
“Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port” is behind the Hoover Commission 
report without change. The majority of 
the Commission recommended plan 2. But 
some of the members preferred a fourth 
plan. This plan had the support of the 
Commission’s Task Force on Natural Re- 
sources. This plan has so much merit, in 
my opinion, that it deserves further con- 
sideration. It calls for a Department of 
Natural Resources (see “The Case For a 
Department of Natural Resources” by Les- 
lie A. Miller, November 1949, issue) to 
which would be transferred “the func- 
tions of the Bureau of Reclamation, Geo- 
logical Survey, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Bureau of Mines, Oil and Gas Division, 
Bureau of Land Management, Forest Serv- 
ice, National Park Service and related re- 
search activities.” Although it calls for 
a new department of cabinet status, it 
carries out the basic idea of the Hoover 
plan of unification, in fact, this desirable 
end would be better met than under either 
plan 1 or 2. Why? 

By owning and managing about 500 mil- 
lion acres and the resources on or in this 
area—five times the size of California- 
the federal government is in business in a 
very big way. It spends money to manage 
and protect these lands and collects many 
millions of dollars from the sale of re- 
sources or from rentals. Such a huge busi- 
ness should not be directed by a service 
agency like Agriculture or Interior, but 
by a department set up and operated on a 
business basis. Its secretary should be a 
man selected less for his political qualifi- 
cations than for this organizational ability 
and business acumen. The department 
would have two divisions, one for the re- 
newable resources (timber, forage, wild- 
life) and one for the non-renewable re- 
sources (metals, oils, etc.). Possibly there 
should be a third division, set up for wa- 
ter resources separately, although these 
would be ordinarily included in the first. 

There would be complications, of course, 
as there are now and would be under any 
of the Hoover plans. The Forest Service, 
for example, is not required by law to 
manage its property within income, as is 
the Bureau of Land Management, which 
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has been doing a splendid job, spending 
less than twenty cents of each dollar taken 
in. Recently this bureau, like so many 
originally good bureaus, wants more of 
the income. The Forest Service returns 
twenty-five percent of its take to the af. 
fected counties, the Bureau of Land Man. 
agement returns fifty percent. 

By having all these functions in one 
bureau, an overall policy can be set up, 
based on the wisest and best use for the 
country as a whole. At present, each bu- 
reau goes its merry way competing with 
the others for public approval, often by 
placating the people; and each endeavors 
to develop its own fields without regard 
for the interests of the resources of the 
others. 

As to research, why does it have to be 
in Agriculture? Even at present the Bu- 
reau of Land Management, the Indian For- 
est Service and the National Park Service, 
all in Interior, depend for much of their 
research on the bureaus of plant industry 
and entomology and pest control in Agri- 
culture. And always have. In fact, the 
Interior foresters in very important in- 
stances were first to adopt and implement 
Agriculture’s research results, while Agri- 
culture’s Forest Service was slow in doing 
so. It denies the fourth point of logic 
offered by Mr. McCormick, that the tim- 
ber properties should be in the same de- 
partment as research. 

As to farmer’s woodlots. activities in 
connection with advice to the owner should 
be handled by Agriculture’s very effective 
Agricultural Extension Service. After all, 
the woodlot is part of the farm. There's 
no good reason why the extension service 
should not have the extension foresters on 
its own staff, directed by the same county 
agent directing the agricultural extension 
men. At present several bureaus from 
Agriculture call on the farmer and _ there 
is little, often no coordination—and some- 
times jealousy. Let Agriculture deal with 
the farmer for all of his farm. This leads 
me to add another comment in support of 
a separate department of natural resources. 

Forest land management is definitely not 
agriculture. Trees do grow in soil like 
field crops, but their management, their 
protection, their utilization and the eco- 
nomics involved are altogether different. 
If forestry is agriculture, one might ask 
why is it not treated as such _ politically, 
i.e., as to subventions, price supports and 
the like, none of which are wanted by the 
forest owner. 

It is the main job of the Forest Service 
to manage the national forests; of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management to manage the 
O & C forest lands and grazing districts; 
of the Park Service to manage the national 

(Turn to page 29) 
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HARRY BOTSFORD (/ Was Bitten by a Bass Bug), a New Yorker who really likes 
to fish, has authored numerous angling (and others, of course) articles for national 
magazines. DR. ARNE E. CARLSON (Controlling “Forest Predators”) is with E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours and Company of Wilmington, Delaware. JAMES B. CRAIG 
(America In Their Hearts), with experience on Ohio and Maryland newspapers, and 
recently associate editor of American Forests, now heads the New York information 
bureau of American Forest Products Industries NELSON H. FRITZ (Forestry 
Assignment in Korea) was Provincial Forestry Advisor with the U. S. Department of 
Army, Military Government in Cholla Pukto Province, Korea, during 1947 and 1948. 
JAMES STEVENS (Time and No Fire), well known author, also serves as informa- 
tion director for the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association at Seattle. STANLEY P. 
YOUNG (Rabies in the Wild), biologist, is in charge of the Section of Biological 
Surveys, Branch of Wildlife Research, Fish and Wildlife Service. He is now at the 
National Museum ‘gathering material for a book in the Service’s series on North 
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On all Allis-Chalmers crawler trac- 
tors, you can operate six months 
on a 40-hour week basis with just 
one lubrication of truck wheels, 
front idlers and support rollers 

units that are normally subjected 
to the greatest wear and are most 
difficult to service properly. Think 
what this elimination of daily or 
even weekly attention means in 
labor and lubricant savings . . . 
and in working time gained! Think 
of the safety factor, too — no 
costly damage by greasing neglect. 
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Look At These Bonuses 











DAILY GREASING PERIODS ARE ELIMINATED... there’s less 
downtime, more productive operating time. 


SAFETY FACTOR AUTOMATICALLY PROTECTS TRACTOR OPER- 
ATION ... adequate lubrication is assured for long operat- 


ing periods . . . no costly damage by greasing neglect. 


REPAIR PARTS EXPENSE HELD TO MINIMUM. Operator can 
safely select convenient time and spot to replenish lubri- 
cant. 


FULL PROTECTION IS ASSURED ... grease kept in, dirt kept 
out. Daily cleaning of grime and dirt from truck frame 
to get at grease fittings is eliminated. 


LUBRICANT COST REDUCED. Units are grease packed at the 
factory. Thereafter lubricant need be replaced only once 
every 1,000 hours. 


REDUCED FRICTION DELIVERS MORE POWER. Equipped with 
tapered roller bearings, wheels rotate smoothly inside and 
out. Bearings are located directly under the load—reduce 
side thrust and wobble—last longer . . . easily serviced. 


THOUSAND HOUR LUBRICATION ADDS MORE THAN 
TWELVE FULL DAYS TO THE TRACTOR'S OUTPUT EVERY 
SIX MONTHS. 


ADDED UP, THESE BONUSES MEAN SAVINGS IN MATERIAL 
AND LABOR COSTS PLUS GREATER TRACTOR PRODUCTION. 
T 
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Allis-Chaimers Model HD-5 — 40.26 
drawbar hp. — with Baker engine- 


ted hulld 









HERE’S 
HOW IT WORKS: 


Designed and constructed with tapered roller bearings 
and Positive Seals, the truck wheels, front idlers and 
rollers are not affected by dust, loose sand, soft ground, 
mud or water. 


The seal consists of two steel rings, hard and smooth 
as glass, held together tightly by steel coil springs. One 
seal ring is stationary, one turns with the wheel. The 
sealing surfaces are ground to within several millionths 
of an inch of perfect flatness and are lubricated, as are 
the tapered roller bearings, from a large grease reservoir 
sealed inside the wheel. 


Flush Lubrication Protects Positive Seal Faces 


Pumped easily into the shaft channels, lubricant 
washes smoothly through the rear and front roller bear- 
ings, then back to the shaft, flushing out past the grease 
gun nozzle. Old grease is replaced by clean, fresh lubri- 
cant. Low-pressure, flush-type lubricating action elimi- 
nates seal popping . . . keeps seal face smooth and clean 
of grit and dirt . . . reduces wear . . . increases seal life. 


LLIS:‘CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION ° 
For Greater Production For Easier Operation © For Simplified Servicing 


MILWAUKEE 1, U.S. A. 








By NELSON H. FRITZ 


Photographs by the Author 





Pagoda in fallen Seoul 


An American forester who 
helped start South Korea 

back on the road to forest 
recovery reviews his two 

years in this ancient land 


FORESTRY ASSIGNMENT IN 


UST two short years ago, as a 
forestry advisor with the United 
States Army Military Govern- 
ment in Korea, I looked down from 
the mountains near Kaesong and 
Chunchon upon the wide valleys of 
the Yesong, Choyang, Imjin and Han 
rivers. They were peaceful then, 
with their small farms and grass- 
roofed huts. for South Korea is 
predominantly agricultural. Seventy- 
seven percent of its nineteen million 
people are growing farm crops. 
Everywhere was the familiar pat- 
tern of rice paddies flanked on higher 
ground by other cultivated fields and. 
still higher, by sparsely forested foot- 
hills. Rough tree-lined roads snaked 
from village to village—the trees 
planted not for aesthetic reasons but 
for their leaves, which are stripped 
several times each year and scattered 
over the paddies for the nitrogen 





they produce. In a land as old as 
Korea, fertilizer, and particularly 
nitrogen, is the lifeblood of agricul- 
ture. 

Yes, wherever I looked it was a 
tranquil scene. Here the ever pres- 
ent bull, beast of burden throughout 
Korea, pulled an ancient straight. 
beam plow through the mud of a 
rice paddy. There in a forest nurs- 
ery women workers filled transplant 
beds with one-year seedlings, while 
close by orchardists tended their 
trees. Gone were the days of 
Japanese oppression, with the people 
looking forward to unification in a 
free and democratic Korea. 

All this is changed now. As this 
is written, tanks are rolling down 
from north of the 38th parallel, 
spreading death and destruction in 
their wake. The former peaceful 
valleys of the Yesong. Choyang, 


In recent years, rice has occupied forty percent of the planted area of 
Korea. Here is a typical rice paddy, with the ever present bull and plow 
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Imjin and Han have been overrun 
by communist hordes. Seoul, with 
its two million population, has fallen. 
This ancient city, established as the 
capital of Korea during the Yi 
dynasty of the fourteenth century, 
| remember well. Not only because 
it was headquarters for our Forestry 
Bureau, but it was here I lived for 
a while with other American special- 
ists in the Castle, former residence 
of the last emperor’s son-in-law. Built 
by a French architect in 1902, this 
imposing edifice, standing on a 
mountainside, overlooks most of the 
city, including the capitol building. 
a replica of the Norwegian capitol 
at Oslo. 

Suwon, twenty miles to the south, 
also has fallen—Suwon with its 
historic South Gate which has stood 
for 500 years as a symbol of the 
country’s invincibility. Here at a 
well-developed agricultural research 
station, American scientists under the 
military government made real prog- 
ress in improving South Korean 
crops and introducing modern hus- 
bandry methods. 

Like many other Americans accept- 
ing technical assignments in Korea, 
I knew very little about this ancient 
land. But as provincial forestry 
advisor of Cholla Pukto, I learned 
fast. And one of the first things | 
came to know was that the history 
book picturization of Korea as the 
“Switzerland of the Orient,” with 


beautiful mountains and wide valleys, 
verdant with natural forests of pine, 
fir, spruce, birch, larch, maple and 
bamboo, was outdated. That isn’t the 
Korea of today. Although seventy- 
four percent of South Korea is classi- 
fied as forest, it is poorly stocked 
or denuded. On hills and mountains 
around its cities the situation is so 
bad that an alarmingly advanced 
state of erosion has set in. Further- 
more, under present conditions (be- 
fore the communist invasion), South 
Koreans are taking from their forests 
each year half again as much wood 
as the timberlands produce. 


For a clearer understanding of 
what has happened, it might be well 
to turn back the pages of time for a 
brief look at Korea’s long history. 
For Koreans are an ancient and 
homogeneous race, distinct from both 
the Chinese and the Japanese. Their 
civilization, one of the oldest in the 
world, goes back in legend 4,200 
years to Tan Goon, its mythical 
founder, who in the twenty-fourth 
centry before the birth of Christ. 
led primitive tribes from the north 
and from Manchuria to establish the 
nation which he named Chosen- 
“Land of the Morning Calm.” 

Up to 1910, when it came under 
the rule of Japan as a result of the 
Russo-Japanese War, Korea had 
enjoyed a stability and continuity 
equalled by few nations. Only three 
dynasties, the Silla, Koruy and Yi, 





ruled the country from 669 A.D. to 
1910. During this long period of 
self-rule, beginning with the “age 
of enlightened progress” in 918, 
Koreans invented the spinning wheel, 
movable metal type, astronomical in- 
struments, surveying instruments, the 
mariner’s compass and the observa- 
tion balloon. 

The world’s first iron-clad_battle- 
ships were built by Korea; and it 
was one of the first countries in the 
Far East to adopt a public system of 
education. Interesting also is the fact 
that the oldest and most continuous 
records of rainfall are in Korea. As 
early as 1442 instruments were con- 
structed to measure precipitation, 
and shortly thereafter rain gauges 
were placed in each of its eight 
provinces. Records have been con- 
tinously maintained. 

But as progressive as the Koreans 
were in so many ways, they were 
unrestrained exploiters of the earth’s 
resources. When the Japanese moved 
in during the early part of this cen- 
tury, erosion was on the march, 
rivers were silting in and valleys were 
filling up with mountain soils. Where 
forests were concerned, there was 
ample evidence of centuries of un- 
scrupulous slashing and abuse. 

With eighty percent of the 
country’s forests in public ownership, 
the people, throughout the years, 
seemed to have enjoyed the freedom 
of exploiting these timberlands at 


Seventy-three percent of South Korea’s twenty-two million acres are classed as forest land, the great bulk of it denuded or 


poorly stocked. 





This mountain range west of Mujo, Cholla Pukto Province, is typical, with denuded area in foreground 





































































Most of Korea’s food is produced south of the 38th Parallel. Above, rice 
paddy near Chinan — below, fishing skiff on the Kum River near Kunsan 
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With hills and mountains, especially around cities, in an advanced state 
of erosion, South Koreans must continually fight the menace of floods 
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will—and they slashed and cut with. 
out restraint. When these state forests 
became exhausted, the twenty _ per- 
cent remaining in private ownership 
were thrown open to the people and 
these, too, were soon on their way to 
oblivion. In 1910, when the Japanese 
annexed the peninsula into the em. 
pire, they found but a few scattered 
remnants of once fine forested areas, 

The Japanese were quick to see 
the folly of Korea’s ruinous forest 
practices. And they moved fast. The 
cutover state lands were leased to 
individuals who would replant them 
-and when the plantations were es. 
tablished, the properties were trans- 
ferred to these individuals. At the 
same time they put into effect strin- 
gent regulations: (1) established 
forest lands were to be protected to 
encourage natural reproduction; (2) 
cutting practices where young grow- 
ing stock was concerned were placed 
under strict control; and (3) greater 
emphasis was placed on growing 
wood for fuel instead of other prod- 
ucts so as to more adequately meet 
local fuel requirements while at the 
same time increasing forest profits. 

Next the Japanese launched a long- 
range program of reforestation. They 
began by planting denuded hills 
adjacent to all the larger cities and 
towns. This was designed to control 
erosion while producing a future 
timber supply. To commemorate the 
death of the first Emperor of Japan, 
April 3 was set aside as a national 
Arbor Day. Everyone had to partic- 
ipate and, by 1935, four billion 
seedlings had been planted. So ef- 
fective were these measures of re- 
forestation and controlled cutting 
that, by 1940, the forests of Korea 
were beginning to supply the de- 
mands of the country. 

Then came the war. As carefully 
as they had planted the mountain- 
sides of Korea, the Japanese now 
ruthlessly stripped them. Overnight, 
reforestation work of years was dis- 
carded as millions of trees were 
turned into forest products to supply 
the war machine of Japan. 

They discovered that oil from the 
roots of Korean pine could be manu- 
factured into synthetic petroleum 
products and, desperate as they were 
for gasoline and lubricants, they 
denuded thousands of forested acres 
for these roots. 

When the United States Military 
Government moved into South Korea 
in 1945, the situation was chaotic. 
Infestations of bark beetles, wood 
borers and other insects were deplet- 

ing the little timber that was left. 
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Many Koreans were burning off 
thousands of acres to acquire more 
farm lands. Others were maliciously 
tearing out young trees and cutting 
large timber tracts, leaving the trees 
to rot where they fell. The Japanese 
had planted those trees and Koreans 
wanted no reminders of Japan. Here 
was intentional forest devastation on 
a large scale. 

Through all this confusion and 
emotional chaos, American foresters 
were able to draw this picture: South 
Korea, in the past, had drawn chiefly 
upon North Korea—that section of 
the country north of the 38th parallel, 
now behind the iron curtain of the 
communist world—for a large per- 
centage of its lumber and other wood 
requirements, including fuelwood. 
Also, most of the coal used in South 
Korea came from the north, as well 
as from Manchuria and Japan. With 
the first two sources of supply now 
completely cut off and very little 
lumber or fuel coming from Japan, 
demand on South Korean forests for 
fuelwood as a substitute for coal, 
particularly in industry, was stagger- 
ing—further demand on the already 
heavily overdrained woodlands. 

At the same time, the need for 
food in South Korea was so pressing 
that new land was being cleared for 
crops. Only steep slopes and very 
poor soils were left for trees. 

Of the twenty-two million acres in 
South Korea, sixteen million were 
classed as forest land. But most of 
this was badly understocked and in 
young trees. Only six percent, or a 
million acres, were in trees sixty 
more years old; nine percent, or a 
million and a half acres, were in trees 
from forty to sixty years old; nine- 
teen percent, or three million acres. 
were in trees from twenty to forty 
years; and forty-seven percent, or 
seven and a half million acres, were 
stocked with trees under twenty years 
of age. Nineteen percent, or three 
million acres, were cutover and 
denuded lands. 

With such a large portion of the 
forests in the younger age classes. 
they are producing far less wood 
material than they could be made to 
produce under proper management. 
The annual growth of wood material 
in the forests is estimated at around 
113 million cubic feet, the annual cut 
around 168 million cubic feet-—in 
other words, the take is half again 
as much as growth. 

During the Japanese occupation, 
an average of better than 200 million 
trees a year were planted up to 1939 
—in some years as many as 300 
million. On the erosion control side, 


A group of Korean foresters, above, with Arthur Schneider, their American 
advisor. Below, planting chestnut seeds in the forest nursery near Kumyang 
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During Emancipation Planting Day in 1948, young and old, rich and poor, 
turned out to plant millions of trees on barren hills in Cholla Pukto Province 
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more than 330 million acres were 
terraced and planted by the Japanese. 
The results of this terrace planting 
were amazing and “before” and 
“after” photographs, taken twenty 
years apart, attest to the practical 
and economic value of the work. 

The war, of course, put a stop to 
this program—and the effort of the 
American military government was 
to re-establish and increase it. main- 
ly by advising and assisting the 
South Korean government of Pres- 
ident Syngman Rhee. 

Briefly, what the forestry phase of 
the military government set out to 
accomplish—and had made _ good 
progress up to the time of the com- 
munist invasion—was (1) a greatly 
accelerated program of reforestation 
and. erosion control, calling for a 
planting of 550 million trees an- 
nually for ten years, or about 550 
thousand acres a year; (2) better 
protection against fire and timber 
theft; (3) the building of access 
roads to the few remnants of mature 
timber; (4) to reverse, when pos- 


sible, which means when coal or oil 
is available, the present trend toward 
using wood in industrial plants for 
fuel; and (5) an educational pro- 
gram to get Korean public sentiment 
behind the overall forestry program. 

To stimulate the tree planting pro- 
gram, the Forestry Bureau in 1946 
observed, between March 1 and April 
10, an Emancipation Planting Week 
during which ninety million seedlings 
were planted by various Korean 
organizations. This program was 
repeated each year, with an increas- 
ing number of trees being set out, 
up through the 1950 planting season. 
From Seoul, the nation’s capital, to 
the smallest village, celebrations were 
held. There were parades, speeches 
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and, most important of all, trees by 
the millions were planted. 

In Chonju, capital of Cholla Pukto 
Province, and my headquarters in 
1948, preparations were started the 
previous November. Planting areas 
were selected, sites were studied on 
the ground and allocations of seed- 
lings were made for each county, 
township, city and village. Forest 
nurseries (we had fifty-seven in the 
province) were beehives of activity. 
Seedlings and transplants were taken 
from their beds, root-pruned and tied 
fifty to a bundle. These bundles were 
than “heeledin,” in long, regular 
rows by separate species, there to 
pass the winter in preparation for 
spring planting. There is no fall 
planting in Korea. 

Plans continued until late March. 
Then Forestry Section trucks, laden 
with one and two-year seedlings and 
transplants, wound their way through 
the mountain passes to the north, 
east, south and west. This distribu- 
tion was an enormous task for the 
number of trucks was limited and 


rationed gasoline and tires were at 
a premium. But the seedlings of 
chestnut, oak, alder, larch, pine and 
locust reached their destinations. 
When Emancipation Planting Day, 
April 5, arrived, it was clear, bright 
and warm in Chonju. The early 
hours were typical of any day 
throughout Cholla Pukto. Smoke 
curled from the chimneys of the 
grass-roof houses; venders hawked 
their wares of bean cakes, sprouts 
and fish; shopkeepers, with corn 
straw brooms, swept the dust from 
the streets in front of their stores; 
naked children washed in the run- 
ning water of the gutters; corner 
astrologists, with their tall horsehair 
hats and three-foot pipes, were find- 





ing a place in the sun preparing for 
their day’s work; candymakers were 
starting fires in tin cans to concoct 
their molasses mixtures. 

Kim, Su Bon, an appealing young- 
ster, was waiting for the daily candy 
bar I gave her on my way to break- 
fast. Greetings of “Ut-duss-sim-nik- 
gah” (hello) and “Ahn-n’yung-hah- 
sim-nik-gah” (Did you have an 
honorable rest?) were exchanged be- 
tween passersby. Everything was 
under control and seemingly normal 

but not quite. 

The Korean flag with its Absolute 
and Diagrams began to appear in 
front of houses. Within an hour, 
hundreds of flags bedecked the 
streets. The celebration had begun. 
Music was heard and soon a school 
band marched by, leading a proces- 
sion of students, neat in their black 
uniforms. Now the streets were fill- 
ing with men and women, boys and 
girls hurrying to Lee Park where 
ceremonies, appropriate to the day, 
would be held. 

By nine o'clock, parades were pass- 
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ing through the streets. Floats and 
costumes predominated the line of 
march, reminding me of the Mum- 
mers on New Year’s Day in Phila- 
delphia. 

Many times the three animals, 
symbolic of Korea, passed in review. 
These are the tiger, the owl and the 
dragon, representing, respectively, 
strength, wisdom and mystery. Ban- 
ners displayed the weird astronomi- 
cal animals of direction—the black 
tortoise of the north, the blue dragon 
of the east, the white tiger of the 
west and the red griffin of the south. 
A large truck swung into view. On 
its side hung a huge oil-painted can- 
vas depicting good and bad forest 
practices. 
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Followmg the parade came the 
men and women of Chonju and its 
environs, each carrying a spade, a 
shovel, or a handmade dibble. 


By ten o'clock around 10,000 
people had assembled at the park 
where a public address system was 
installed. After an impressive flag- 
raising ceremony the speakers, each 
wearing a white paper rose (these 
were collected after the ceremony to 
be used again), were introduced. 

With the formal program at an 
end, the milling thousands lined up 
to receive a package of lunch, a 
bundle of seedlings and a designated 
planting area. Soon the surrounding 
mountains were dotted with natives 
planting their respective plots. I 
planted my fifty trees on the hillside 
of Lee Park. Trucks took boys from 
the various schools to rural areas 
where a mountainside had been as- 
signed each school for reforesting. 
In all, it was a wonderful sight to 
observe these thousands of Koreans, 
young and old, rich and poor, intent 
on a single purpose—planting trees. 

Will these trees reach maturity? 
Will Korea’s once fine forests be 
restored? Or will the people strip 
these young trees from the hills? 
There is a desperate need for fuel— 
and, sad to relate, it is not an un- 
common practice for villagers to 
steal thousands of newly-planted 
trees and sell them to tile factories 
whose furnaces require terrific heat. 
Young pine needles supply this heat 
and the villagers are always hungry 
for money. Will erosion be conquer- 
ed and the control terraces kept 
green? Or will rivers continue to 
flood on their way to the sea? 

These are important questions. 
They were important to the American 
foresters who drafted a management 
plan for Korean forests. They are 
important to the future of Korea. 

For a long time now Koreans have 


Picturesque gargoyle fire guard— 
one of two that stand in front 
of the capital building at Seoul 
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been fighting for freedom and in- 
dependence. For a long time their 
forests have been fighting for ex- 
istence. Prior to the communist in- 
vasion there were signs, in South 
Korea at least, that the battle was 
being won. American foresters, like 
other advisors and __ technicians 
provided by the military govern- 
ment, shaped their programs to this 
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end. Whether or not, in view of the 
present conflict, these gains can be 
held is something only the future will 
reveal. If they are—and if progres- 
sive plans already developed are car- 
ried out, the ancient “Land of the 
Morning Calm” stands a good chance 
to become once again “verdant with 
natural forests,” to quote the old 
history books. 

















America i Their Hearts 


The Boy Scouts of America, in National Jamboree at Valley Forge, are turning 
their “good deeds” in a direction that speaks well for the land future of the nation 


UDGING by the opinions ex- 
pressed by a number of boys at 
the recent Valley Forge Jam- 

boree encampment of 47,000 Boy 
Scouts, a sizable segment of the two- 
and-a-half million scouts in America 
have already made up their minds to 
be forest rangers. 

A scout from Oak Ridge, Tennes- 
see, engaged in carrying on a pros- 
perous trading venture with neutron 
irradiated dimes—and he had a 
Geiger counter to prove it—said no, 
he wasn't planning to be an atomic 
scientist, he was going to be a for- 
est ranger. 

A Wisconsin boy whose chief aim 
in life appeared to be cornering the 
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Texas horned toad swap market. 
stated that business was just a side- 
line with him, that he planned to be 
a forester. 

A New Jersey scout who brought a 
brace of carrier pigeons to the en- 
campment so he could more easily 
send daily messages to his parents, 
said he might take up ornithology as 
a sideline but that he was headed for 
forestry. 

Two Idaho boys who were engaged 
in policing their camp said they 
plan to double in brass. They will 
be foresters in the winter and smoke- 
jumpers in the summer. 

However, scout leaders aver that 
any mental image of forestry schools 


of the future bursting at the seams is 
premature. Many of these boys ac- 
tually won't follow through on their 
adolescent plans, they say. 

But this mounting interest in for- 
estry and related subjects does point- 
edly illustrate one thing—that a lot 
of good, sound conservation teaching 
has rubbed off on scouts all over 
America. This is due mainly to the 
efforts of half a million adult leaders 
who haven’t forgotten that conserva- 
tion is a new and exciting adventure 
for each generation of young Ameri- 
cans. These leaders know that the 
seeds of first instruction drop in the 
deepest furrows. 

It is quite natural that teen-age 


They came from all corners of the nation, bearing well their responsibility for the America of tomorrow 

















boys should be picked up and carried 
away by the drama inherent in con- 
servation activity, according to E. H. 
Bakken, director of rural scouting in 
America. As he points out, the scout- 
ing program is built on action and 
service and for the most part is car- 
ried on in the outdoors. Thus its call 
for leadership is to practical men— 
men with outdoor skills. love of na- 
ture, and who have humanity in their 
hearts. 

The man in the boy is always 
reaching up to the boy in the man, 
scout leaders say, and it is in the out- 
doors where these relationships are 
most closely cemented with both lead- 
ers and boys actively engaged in pur- 
suits in which both are tremendously 
interested. 

Some time ago a group of sports- 
men in York, Pennsylvania, set up 
a plan for each sportsman to take a 
boy with him on at least one fishing 
trip. One boy taken on such a trip 
led the sportsman along the stream, 
tiring him by his eagerness to see 
what was around the next bend. Sev- 
eral times the man felt like suggest- 
ing they turn back. But he resisted 
and followed. 

Finally as the sun sank in the 
reddening sky the boy turned and 
said, “Now let’s go home.” Then, as 
he paused, the man was paid in full, 
for the boy continued—“You know, 
this is the first time anyone has gone 
with me as far as I’ve wanted to go.” 

It is to the great credit of thou- 
sands of scout leaders that they are 
going as far as their young charges 
want to go. At the Valley Forge Jam- 
boree, an explorer scout from Alaba- 
ma told how his counselor, a con- 
sulting forester, had spent many 
hours helping him set out seedlings 
on an eroded hill on his father’s 
farm. Another scout from Kansas 
told a similar story—of a county 
agent who had helped him set out a 
grove of nut trees. In the West, 
many foresters spend their evenings 
instructing scouts in the rudiments 
of fire prevention work. 

_ The primary objective of scouting 
is, of course, the development of 
character in boys. But many land- 
use organizations and agencies, along 
with the forest industries, which are 
interesting more and more scouts in 
tree farm and “Keep Green” work, 
recognize that the vigorous outdoor 
program sponsored by scouting is 
and can be an increasingly tremend- 
ous force in American conservation. 

Scout leaders recognize this, too. 
As one leader at national headquar- 
ters in New York said, “The simple 
truth is that scouting will have to 
step up its conservation program 
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General Dwight Eisenhower with Scouts at the Valley Forge encampment 


more and more because the boys 
themselves are demanding it.” 

There is every indication that this 
will be done. Just since the Jamboree, 
scout leaders have been discussing 
plans to place major emphasis on 
conservation projects for all 600 
thousand explorer scouts in the na- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, conservation - minded 
organizations which recognize that 
scouts are really on their team are 
going all-out to give this move im- 
petus. Only recently the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars voted a $500 annual scholar- 
ship for the scout who has shown the 
greatest all-around proficiency in 
conservation projects. Starting next 
summer the Izaak Walton League, in 
conjunction with the U. S. Forest 
Service, will send two selected scouts 
to each of the Forest Service regions 
for basic training in forestry work. 
The forest industries have contribu- 
ted major support, especially in help- 
ing to initiate visual aids to promote 
the rural scouting program. 

What specifically have scouts done 
in conservation channels? Well, re- 
ports from seventy-six percent of the 
70,000 scout units in the nation last 
year showed that 14,971 units 
worked in food conservation; 9,887 
in food production; 6,190 in tree 
planting; 3,411 in aid to state and 
national forest services; 6,658 in pro- 
tection to wildlife; and 4,699 in ad- 
ditional soil and water conservation 
projects. 

In carrying out these various pro- 
jects, scouts planted 1,285,000 trees, 
built 59,613 bird shelters and feed- 






























ing stations and helped raise 1,532,- 
000 pounds of food. Over 110,000 
scouts did fire prevention work. 

But who can measure the future 
importance of scout leaders explain- 
ing to boys, in the light of flickering 
campfires, that the “good turn” credo 
of scoutdom also applies to the land, 
our forests, wildlife and water? For 
as Emerson explains, “Sow an act 
and you reap a habit; sow a habit 
and you reap a character; sow a 
character and you reap a destiny.” 

As Rural Leader Bakken once com- 
mented, “If you would determine 
whether America will erode itself to 
destruction, watch the schoolboy in 
the spring, or his group at play, or 
the amount of guidance he is get- 
ting from men and women with 
America in their hearts.” 

A key reason for the mounting 
scout interest in conservation is the 
tremendous growth of rural scout- 
ing since the war. More than half a 
million boys are now enrolled in 
rural areas and Mr. Bakken’s rural 
advisory group hopes to celebrate 
scouting’s fortieth anniversary this 
year with another bumper crop of 
boys. 

Rural boys have a natural affinity 
for the soil and all growing things 
and it was significant and fitting that 
Preston Koentop, the twelve mil- 
lionth scout to be enrolled since the 
origin of scouting, when introduced 
at the rural committee meeting in 
Philadelphia, discussed his various 
activities on his father’s 150-acre 
farm in Wisconsin. 

“The country boy is, of course, of 

(Turn to page 39) 
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Burning—even slash burning—is wrong-way forestry, says Billy Entwistle, dean of West 


Coast fire preventionists. And he should know, for he has been a timberman since 1876 


E stood on a shoulder of 

Blue Mountain and looked 

out over 75.000 acres of 
young Douglasfir forest. It was cool, 
green country under a hot summer 
sun, fair to see but with fear in it. 
too. This was the fishing season- 
this was the time of the tourist. Main- 
traveled roads ran many ways down 
there and the trails were well-worn. 
Up on the peak of Blue Mountain the 
fire lookout and his wife were keep- 
ing a sharp watch for smoke. 

“All that the trees down there 
need,” said Billy Entwistle, “is time 
—time and no fire.” 

He had been looking out on Puget 
Sound timberland since 1864, while 
his time as a worker in the woods was 
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dated from 1876. Billy Entwistle 
could look away westward in the 
haze, no spectacles required, and 
make out the shore of Whidbey Island 
where he greased the skids for Frank 
Dolan such a long time ago. 

“Frank Dolan had a heart,” Billy 
said. “Why, if his heart had been any 
bigger he couldn't have made it 
through a saloon door, which he did 
real often.” 

Then Billy lowered his sights down 
to 1906, which he guessed was the 
first year forest-fire prevention signs 
were ever put up in the woods of the 
West. The posting was on the then 
new Douglasfir region holdings of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company. 
Frederic Weyerhaeuser had a realistic 


vision of the menace of fire on the 
future of the Douglasfir forest. His 
western manager, George Long, went 
to work on it. As an early result Billy 
Entwistle toiled up many a trail to 
nail up signs that simply and em- 
phatically read “NO FIRE.” It was 
something revolutionary in the life of 
the big timber country. Burning was 
still considered a vital necessity in 
Douglasfir logging. 

In 1908, this early West Coast fire 
fighter said, George Long fathered 
the Washington Forest Fire Associa- 
tion, and Entwistle was the first fire 
warden signed up and put out on the 
trails to visit the logging camps and 
educate the loggers and stump ranch- 
ers. 
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“I was sometimes in danger of be- 
ing strung up,” he said. “That’s how 
unwelcome the “No Fire” doctrine 
was. A foreman would holler, “You 
think I’ve nothing better to do than 
putter around with fly screens on the 
stacks of my donkeys? Hmm? If I 
don’t set fires to burn out roadways, 
how am I going to have roads? Hey? 
And if you keep after me this way, 
how am I going to keep from being 
sent up for manslaughter? Tell me 
that—no, don’t. Just git!’ ” 

Billy Entwistle would depart—but 
he would return. 

Now he had lived to see inspiring 
progress in forestry as an act on the 
land. The lands down there had been 
logged off mainly between 1910 and 
1940. In the ’twenties many fires had 
hit them but none had got away. He 
could point out patches of third 
growth. He owned a memory for just 
about every spot of the area in sight, 
including Everett in the haze, Whid- 
bey Island, the dimly seen Olympic 
Mountains. All had been complete 
wilderness in 1876. Then ax, and fire. 
In the “twenties the people of the 
woods took smoke-clouded skies as a 
summer evil that was no more to be 








done away with than winter fog. Yet 
the fire fighters and the fire-preven- 
tion evangelists of government and 
industry kept increasing their drive, 
and Billy Entwistle kept out in the 
lead. So he did in the "thirties and 
"forties, until retirement was forced 
on him. 

Well, here it was, the work of all 
hands in the effort that had begun 
with the simple posting of “NO 
FIRE” signs in 1906. There lay the 
land, deep in summer heat and dry 
spell, and not a smoke showing in the 
haze. There the trees were growing, 
north, south and west, thick and thin, 
dark and light, but everywhere—trees 
that had started in the infancy of 
Douglasfir forestry. Plainly it was 
green glory to Billy Entwistle. He 
stood and remembered, he _ stood 
strong in pride, and in hope and faith 
in the land. Now everybody was 
sounding “NO FIRE—KEEP WASH- 
INGTON GREEN” as a battle cry. 
Good doings. 

We again took to the cars that had 
brought us from Washington State 
Forestry Headquarters at Sultan, old- 
time logging town of Snohomish 
County. State District Forester Harry 
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Osborne, Fire Warden Henry Knut- 
sen, Cub Scouts Harry Kaiser, Stuart 
Linse and Kenny Westcott were in the 
pilot car up the rocky road to the 
lookout. Our business was to start a 
“Keep Green” poster program for all 
the Scouts of the area. Billy Entwistle 
was the main attraction. 

The land of old cutovers and new 
trees left below us was in private and 
state ownership. Looking north from 
the Blue Mountain tower toward 
storied Pilchuck’s slopes, we saw the 
“stubble” of present-day logging on 
both private and federal lands. Some 
of it was black from last fall’s slash 
burnings. Billy Entwistle had some 
hard words to apply to the burn. 

“It’s wrong-way forestry,” he de- 
clared. “Old stuff. With the markets 
of today taking every stick of any 
kind that comes out of the timber, 
slash-burning is only a bad habit that 
hangs on. I want to show you boys a 
new fir crop that has grown on a 
1918 cutting where no fire followed. 
Not even a slash-burn.” 

East were the mountains, green 
slopes of the Mt. Baker and Snoqual- 
mie national forests rising to rocks 

(Turn to page 44) 


Today pioneer conservationist Billy Entwistle is busy rallying youth to the cause of forestry. At left, he examines annual 
rings of a giant Douglasfir with Cub Scout, while at right other members of the troop help him post a “Keep Green” sign 
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7oth Anniversary Meeting 


Citizens of Northern Wisconsin to be host to members of The American Forestry 
Association in new type of annual meeting — a gigantic conservation caravan 


ORTHERN Wisconsin’s bright 
blue October skies, glorious 
autumn foliage, famous re- 


sorts and an entirely new conserva- 
tion caravan program beckons you to 
the 75th Anniversary meeting of The 
American Forestry Association at 
Eagle River, Wisconsin, October 9, 
10, 11. 

These pages reveal what you may 
expect to see and enjoy during three 
days that will remain as an unforget- 
able experience. 
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First of all, the Eagle River region 
was selected as the site of this his- 
toric meeting for three reasons: 

AFA membership has grown in 
stature. It is no longer content to sit 
and listen to what has gone on in the 
past—or what is projected for the 
distant future. Men and women of 
the Association are keenly aware of 
the role our natural resources play in 
their daily lives. They want to see 
for themselves the progress being 
made today in resource management. 


Without traveling great distances, 
there is perhaps no other region in 
the country with a similar concentra- 
tion of natural resources at work— 
soil, water, forests and wildlife man- 
agement, based on a sound land use 
pattern. There is also a coordination 
of effort on the part of industry, state 
and federal agencies that has attract- 
ed national attention. 

While tucked away in the heart of 
the state’s vast forest and recreation 
region, Eagle River itself is easy to 
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All tours will start from the picturesque Conservation Camp operated by Trees for Tomorrow, Inc., near Eagle River 


reach by train, plane, bus, or car. 
Modern hotels, resorts, lodges and 
picturesque cabins provide the com- 
fort and type of accommodations 
you wish to select in a natural set- 
ting of outdoor beauty. 

Now for the core of this unique 
program. It is being worked out for 
you by thirty-six of Wisconsin’s 
prominent citizens under the direc- 
tion of Folke Becker, president of the 
Rhinelander Paper Company, head 
of the Trees for Tomorrow organiza- 
tion, and an honorary vice-president 
of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion. 

October 9—The morning of the 
first day will be devoted to a sum- 
ming up of the over-all progress 
made during the past seventy-five 
years. Lyle Watts, chief of the U. S. 
Forest Service, will represent the fed- 
eral government; Joseph Kaylor, 
president of the Association of State 


Foresters, and director of Forests 
and Parks for the State of Maryland, 
will represent the forty-eight states of 
the nation; D. C. Everest, chairman 
of the board of the Marathon Cor- 
poration, Rothschild, Wisconsin, and 
recipient of a 1949 American For- 
estry Conservation Award, will trace 


A. C. Spurr, President of The 
American Forestry Association 


strides made by industry during the 
past three quarters of a century. 

At noon you will walk a block and 
a half to the campus of the Trees for 
Tomorrow camp where lunch will be 
served. Then you will board stream- 
line buses for the first of a series of 
three field tours. A narrator will ac- 


Folke Becker, President of Trees 


for Tomorrow, is meeting chairman 














company each bus. 


As you glide along blacktop roads, 
in the crispness of an autumn after- 
noon, your narrator will describe the 
points of interest noted in your tour 
guide, and identified by large num- 
bers along the roadside. You will 
pass school forests, fire towers, and 
travel through the 608,000-acre Nico- 
let National Forest. You will see 
thriving young plantations, roadside 
strips of virgin timber, the Wiscon- 
sin school forest workshop, U. S. For- 
est Service ranger stations, the Wis- 
consin school children’s plantation, 
planted with funds furnished by 
grade school children of the state— 
one penny per pine. There will be 
two stops this first after- 
noon. The first will be at 
the Gagen Experimental 
Forest, a 2,300-acre tract. 
set up by the Consolidated 
Water Power & Paper Com- 
pany for intensive manage- 
ment. Here the story of 
how trees grow as a com- 
munity, and how man can 
help nature grow more and 
better trees will unfold. 

Your next stop will be at 
the Timber Harvest Forest, 
a demonstration area estab- 
lished by the Northern 
Lakes Forest Research Cen- 
ter. In this tract the an- 
nual growth is harvested, 
with logs, pulpwood and tie 
cuts neatly piled to drama- 
tize to small woodland own- 
ers the economics of har- 
vesting only the annual 
growth. 

You will see whitetail 
deer browsing at the road- 
side, blue lakes, with the 
brilliantly colored shore- 
lines mirrored on their un- 
ruffled surfaces. 





or resort. 
provided to and from resorts at all times. 
will be made by bus only. 


face of the lake, taxi up to the shore- 
line, and put out a forest fire. 


The arrival of the Norseman will 
be your introduction to a demon- 
stration of modern forest fire fight- 
ing equipment by the forest protec- 
tion division of the State Conserva- 
tion Department. After lunch you 
will simply walk across the road to a 
natural amphitheater. A Conservation 
Department plane, with a two-way 
radio and loud speaker, will circle 
the area and keep you informed of 
the technique used to combat the for- 
ests’ worst enemy—fire. 

Tour members will assemble again, 
on the evening of the second day, in 


the Eagle River Grade School, for 





HOW TO MAKE RESERVATIONS 


Simply write Elsa Bloom, secretary, Information Bu- 
reau, Eagle River, Wisconsin, indicating your mode of 
travel and the number in your party. You will receive 
complete information on a selection of housing accom- 
modations and rates. 

Upon your arrival in Eagle River, register at the 
information booth adjacent to the Chicago and North 
Western Railway station for assignment to your hotel 
If you travel by train, transportation will be 
All tours 
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The afternoon will be given over 
to a tour of the famous plantations of 
the National Container Corporation, 
and to a demonstration of that com. © 
pany’s new portable chipper. There'll ~ 
be plenty of action with four tree © 
planting machines and a hydraulic © 
loader in action. On your return to © 
Eagle River, you will see the historic 
logging museum in Rhinelander, the — 
Rhinelander Paper Company, and _ 
the Lake States Yeast Corporation © 
plant, where waste sulphite liquor is © 
converted into yeast. q 

You will arrive back at your mod- 7 
ern resort, happy in the experience © 
of the ending of a perfect three-day © 
visit to the wilderness area of north. 7 
ern Wisconsin, where beau- 
ty lies in waiting at every 7 
turn in the road, and where 
natural resources are being 
restored, wisely used and 
managed to guarantee se- 
curity for our American 
way of life for tomorrow. 

Provost James P. Adams, 
who will address the Amer- 
ican Forestry Banquet, will 
speak on “Natural Re- 
sources in Hurnan Affairs.” 

A native of Michigan, 
Dr. Adams was an instruc- 
tor in economics at the 
University of Michigan be- 
fore going to Brown Uni- 
versity in 1921. At one 
time he was acting presi- 
dent of that institution. He 
returned to Michigan in 
1945 as provost and pro- 
fessor of economics. 

Dr. Adams has served as 
an arbitrator in labor-man- 
agement disputes, has been 
interested in Boy Scout ac- 
tivities, and has served on 
boards of schools and hos- 
pitals. As a university ad- 
ministrator, he uses the 








You will have an oppor- 
tunity to relax, to become 
acquainted with your tour members, 
and then to assemble at 7 p.m. for an 
old-fashioned Paul Bunyan barbecue 
in the Eagle River stadium. There 
will be stunts, a lumberjack program 
and a community sing. 

October 10—Highlights of your 
second day will take you to the Star 
Lake Plantation, a thirty-seven-year- 
old man-made forest, through the 
Northern Highland State Forest, and 
then to a campsite at Trout Lake for 
your first in-the-field lunch. Do not 
be surprised during the lunch hour 
to see the Norseman, a seven-passen- 
ger U. S. Forest Service plane from 
the Superior National Forest, circle 
overhead and then glide to the sur- 


the 69th annual American Forestry 
Association banquet. Your president, 
A. C. Spurr, will present the AFA 
Conservation Awards. You will hear 
an important message from Dr. 
James P. Adams, provost of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

October 11 —Emphasis will be 
placed on water as a resource at the 
Rainbow Flowage and Weather Sta- 
tion, a graphic example of how in- 
dustry stores, uses and budgets the 
water of the Wisconsin River, the 
hardest working river in the nation. 

Your in-the-field lunch this day 
will be at the Northeast Area Fishery 
Headquarters, in a beautiful forest 
setting. 


democratic method. He is 
painstaking in negotiations and never 
tries to force politics or decisions 
upon the faculties. He has been the 
chief educational officer at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan during its period 
of growth from the wartime low of 
about 9000 students to today’s en- 
rollment of more than 21,000. 


The development of understanding 
among peoples of the various classes 
—economic, racial, religious—to the 
end that there may be unity of pur- 
pose in the structure of our demo- 
cratic national life, in the opinion of 
Provost Adams, is a responsibility 
which educational institutions, in c0- 
operation with other agencies, must 
emphasize. 
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CARAVAN PREVIEWS 


The 69th Annual Meeting Conservation Caravan 
will afford members and guests an unequalled oppor- 
tunity to observe at first hand present-day conserva- 
tion at work. For example: 

Above, seven-year-old Norway pine plantation of 
the National Container Corporation. 


Upper right, Star Lake plantation, one of the 
oldest hand-planted forests in the nation. 


At right, Fish Hatchery at Woodruff, one of three 
maintained by the state. Lunch will be served here. 


Below, mechanization in the woods, making for 
closer utilization and more intensive forestry. At 
left, hydraulic skid loader of the Consolidated Water 
Power & Paper Company can lift a cord of pulpwood 
at one time. At right, Container Corporation’s port- 
able wood chipper used to convert low-grade hard- 
woods into chips in the woods. 


Photos by Trees for Tommorow, Inc 
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By DR. ARNE E. CARLSON 


SELF-STYLED “nature lover” 
A in a noon luncheon conversa- 

tion visibly shuddered as we 
discussed methods of killing unwant- 
ed trees. Destruction of any tree, un- 
less necessary for the production of 
lumber, or to provide space for a con- 
struction project, he considered little 
short of a crime. 

Others of us around the table were, 
I feel sure, as fond of beautiful trees 
as the fellow who protested. But we 
were also aware of certain practical 
aspects of good forestry. 

“Why,” we asked him, “do you 
suppose the government pays hunters 
to kill certain predatory animals?” 

Of course he knew the answer to 
that—the need to protect deer and 
small game as well as domestic herds 
of livestock from these predators. But 
it opened an entirely new field of 
thought to him when we compared 
certain trees to these animal preda- 
tors, explaining that one large black- 
jack or post oak in a valuable pine 
stand can take as much room as fif- 
teen to twenty saplings, eight to ten 
small poles, or two to four sawlogs. 

Indeed, there seems a striking simi- 
larity between the understory of 
scrub hardwood in a pine forest 
which prevents the development of 
new pine seedlings, and the predatory 
animal that raids nests of pheasants, 
devouring the eggs and preventing the 
hatching of a future generation. 

L. E. Chaiken, silviculturist of the 
Southeastern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, reports this exact condition in a 
recent study of the encroachment of 
hardwoods in southern pine stands. 

His example is a well-stocked, pure 
loblolly stand in the Santee Experi- 
mental Forest in South Carolina. The 
pine timber is about fifty years old, 
with no fire secord in fifteen years. 

“A tally of the understory,” he 
writes, “reveals over 5000 hardwood 
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Nine months after hardwoods 
were poisoned, loblolly pine re- 
production is rapidly recovering 











Forest Predators” 


Here is the story of Ammate, the ammonium sulfamate 
compound that may help solve the scrub hardwood 
problem in the pine growing region of the South 


stems per acre; about half are below 
breast height and the others mainly 
in the zero to one-inch class. There 
are also nearly 4000 stems of woody 
shrubs per acre. Thus, there are 
about 9000 competitors in the under- 
story. But there are no pine seed- 
lings, other than those that germinate 
during the current year. 

“All overstory pines in the ob- 
served stand bear cones. About every 
other year these trees will produce a 
good, if not an abundant, supply of 
seed. Much of the seed is intercepted 
by the hardwood litter and fails to 
germinate. Those seedlings that be- 
come established are practically all 
short-lived because of the heavy com- 
petition from low hardwoods and 
shrubs.” 

There, briefly, is the problem fac- 
ing those who are looking to the fu- 
ture of the pine industry of the South. 

In 1929, the Southern Forest Ex- 
periment Station started a series of 
tests with poisons to kill undesirable 
hardwoods in pine stands. In this 
case it was not a matter of brush con- 
trol. The “game” being sought was 
the blackjack, post oak, or other 
“weed tree” whose branches, roots, 
and the very space it occupies rob 
pine seedlings of the soil, moisture, 
fertility and sunlight they require for 
maturity. In the majority of cases, 
these trees are not marketable, being 
gnarled, rough, with hollow heart or 
other defects. 

Cutting out or simply girdling 
these trees has been a poor answer to 
the problem. From stump or roots 
the hardwoods send -out sprouts 
which soon cover more area and 
crowd pine seedlings worse than do 
the parent trees. 

In the early years of these experi- 
ments, such materials as ammonium 
nitrate, potassium nitrate, sodium ni- 
trate, copper sulfate, zinc chloride, 
sodium chloride, sodmm arsenite, 
creosote, and diesel oil were tried. 

Most effective of these—a real ray 
of hope in the battle against the “pine 
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How Ammate is applied. Above, spray 


gun applies solution to “frill,” a 
complete ax ring around tree. Right, 
is the “cup” method, in which crystals 
are placed in pocket at base of tree 


robbers”—was sodium arsenite. But 
the hazards of this chemical, which is 
deadly poison to all animal life, aug- 
ured against its use. 

Meantime, research in the develop- 
ment of growth regulators had been 
carried on by chemists of the Du Pont 
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Company. In 1944, they sent samples 
of a new material to the foresters for 
trial in combating these scrub hard- 
woods. It was an ammonium sulfa- 
mate compound, soon to be known as 
“Ammate” weed killer. In quantities 
required for tree killing, it was free 
of hazard to humans and animals, 
and soon won a reputation, in the 
words of Fred Peevy, forest ecologist 
of the Southern Forest Experiment 
Station, as “the most effective and 
versatile of all tree-poisoning mate- 
rials.” For it could be used either in 
dry crystalline form or in solution, 
its defoliation effects were prompt, 
and its penetration of the root system, 
when applied in adequate amounts, 
inhibited sprouting. 

Mr. Peevy has been prominent in 
the testing of “Ammate” and develop- 
ment of practical techniques to use 
this material. In this work he has 
been joined by other foresters at the 
nine branch research stations 
throughout the pine belt. 

Today these specialists in forest 
management are supplementing their 
tree poisoning studies with experi- 
ments in spraying the brush under- 
story. They’re using such materials 
as “Ammate” weed killer, 2,4-D and 
2,4,5-T at various concentrations. 
And it seems verv likely that the ul- 
timate recommendation which timber 
owners will adopt to protect the fu- 
ture of their pine stands will be a 
combination of poisoning the larger 
trees and spraying the brush and 
shrubs. 

The importance of ridding their 
pine forests of these scrub hardwood 
pirates has been readily recognized 
by southern lumbermen, pulp and pa- 
per companies and other owners of 
timberland. Many of these operators 
have had tree-poisoning crews in the 
woods for several years now. 

The reason for this serious offen- 
sive against the hardwood invaders 
is evident when you glance at figures 
compiled by forest economists. More 

(Turn to page 43) 
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ten by a bass bug. It’s one of 

those dates a man never forgets, 
comparable to the first time a girl 
kissed back, to the time when Uncle 
Sam told him to climb into uniform 
and fight the good fight—and to the 
day he was discharged—or got his 
first promotion—or became a father. 

Being bitten by a bass bug launches 
a chronic condition that hovers be- 
tween the extremes of Heaven and 


| REMEMBER when I was first bit- 





the other place. If I tried to forget 
it, if I loudly insisted that I was no 
longer interested in bass bugs, my 
oratory would be wasted effort. I 
know a Lady who would doubt me. 
She has good reason, I’m afraid. 
Normally a quiet and gullible person, 
she is not given to caustic remarks, 
nor is she often a prey to suspicion. 
But on the subject of bass bugs she 
is vocal, suspicious, sarcastic and 
adamant. 
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| Was Bitten 
by a 
bass Bug 


If I reproach her for this shrewish 
attitude, if I try to soft-talk her into 
a more reasonable frame of mind, the 
Lady becomes stuffy. She reminds 
me of things I should prefer to for- 
get. She can—and does!—document 
her charges. She often does this in 
the presence of witnesses, most of 
whom enjoy the recital much more 
than does the victim. 

It happened, this business of being 
bitten by a bass bug, on a hot August 
afternoon fifteen years ago. I had 
been casting a variety of plugs into 


. the waters of Sugar Lake—complete- 


ly without luck. I wearily rested and 
watched another angler using a fly 
rod. He was getting strikes with 
regularity, snagging into some healthy 
fighting bass that caused the slender 
fly rod to arch sweetly. He was not 
only netting bass, he was having 
grand sport—he probably had a full 
creel, for he was releasing the fish 
he caught. The only thing I had in 
my creel was a distinctly reminiscent 
fishy smell. 

I watched this chap until I saw 
him put away his tackle. Then | 
rowed over and started to talk. I 
discovered that I knew him slightly. 
He was a bass bug addict and he 
waxed enthusiastic about his lures, 
most of which he had compounded 
himself. His creel was filled with 
prime bass—the legal limit. 

Need I go further? Then and 
there the bass bug bit me. I’ve never 
really recovered. I took down a list 





How a misguided spouse and 
selfish friends thwarted a 

noble attempt to give the 
fishing world a perfect lure 


By HARRY BOTSFORD 


of the things he said I would need 
to make my own bugs, a rather im- 
pressive list. I bought all of them. 
He came to my house and we sat 
down at a card table and he tried 
to teach me the rudiments of tying 
a bass bug. It looked very simple. 
It still looks simple when I see the 
agile fingers of an expert doing the 
job. Notoriously inept with tools, | 
was subjected to some good-natured, 
although cynical, comment from the 
Lady when I started operations on 
my own. 

The first bass bug I tied required 
three nights of concentrated effort. 
It was unique—I’ll say that for it— 
both in coloring and shape. I pricked 
my fingers in a half-dozen places, 
wax was dropped on a rug, fragments 
of feathers and assorted hair had 
fallen off the table. I needed some 
red silk thread and I raided my wife’s 
sewing cabinet. I also found on her 
dressing table, a number of pieces 
of equipment that I found useful— 
two pairs of delicate and sharp scis- 
sors, a pair of tweezers, some clear 
finger-nail polish. It was later claimed 
that I ruined the scissors, lost the 
tweezers, spilled the polish on the 
rug. 

The bug was unlovely and weird; 
it appeared to be a cross between a 
large bumblebee and a smallish ca- 
nary with freckles. The first time I 
tried it with a fine fly rod especially 
made for bass bugs, it seemed to have 
more wind resistance than a toy bal- 
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loon. When it struck the water it 
did so with the delicate lightness of 
a Mars flying boat. I suspect that 
any self-respecting bass who viewed 
my offering, practically laughed him- 
self to death. A strong, silent man, 
| was uncommunicative when I re- 
turned home from the lake and re- 
fused to reply to the casual inquiry 
of the Lady as to my luck. 

That night I started on a new 
project. No sooner was the equip- 
ment arranged on the card table in 
the living room than a mandate was 
issued. Being a peaceful citizen by 
nature, | moved my gear into the 
kitchen, where the floor was protected 
by newspapers. 

I had thought that the list of feath- 
ers, fur, hair and hackles was an 
impressive one, but I soon discovered 
that I needed more. Mine is a venture- 
some spirit—rules annoy me. I’ve 
gone through life veering away from 
the accepted rules, delving deep into 
the realm of unorthodoxy. I decided 
that I would pioneer in the field of 
bass bugs, that I would invent a few 
patterns of my own. If I explored 
the field sufficiently, I felt confident 
that eventually | would come up with 
a super bug, one possessed of 
so much appeal that it would auto- 
matically attract the choice bass in 
any given body of water. 

In other words, my modest dream 
and ambition was to originate a bass 
bug that would be the answer to the 
angler’s prayer—an infallible lure. 
Once I found it, I would set up a 
small manufacturing shop. It would 
never do to sell such a lure to the 
mass market, for it would certainly 
mean the utter extinction of all bass 
within a matter of months. It was a 
project that called for careful plan- 
ning, for clear thinking on a high 
level. After much travail I arrived 
at the answer. 

I would not sell this marvelous bass 
bug. I would simply lease it for a 
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week at a time and each angler would 
have to be bonded, guaranteeing that 
he would take no more than the legal 
limit of bass, that he would not lend 
or release the lure to another angler. 
Naturally, the rental price would be 
a bit stiffish. After all, this would be 
a device of my own, one that would 
require some very personal research 
and experimentation. As the inven- 
tor of this boon, certainly I deserved 
to profit modestly by reason of my 
enterprise. A daily rental of $5 
seemed moderate. I would make only 
a thousand of the bugs. That would 
give me roughly a gross weekly in- 
come of $35,000. The bonding com- 
pany should also give me a modest 
commission on each bond, too. 


Obviously, I had to create some- 
thing that was distinctive—a bass 
bug the like of which had never been 
made before. This, strangely enough, 
I managed to accomplish. 

The formula and pattern as I 
viewed it, required a radical depar- 
ture from the orthodox. All of which 
inevitably led me into the shoals and 
deep waters of trouble of assorted 
nature. To this day, Mrs. Maxweldon 
sniffs audibly when she passes me on 
the street. There was a time when 
it was her firm intention to sue me 
for damages that were entirely be- 
yond reason. There was a time when 
Mrs. Maxweldon and the Lady were 
fast friends, bosom companions. To- 
day when they meet, they bow frigid- 
ly. 

It happened this way: Mrs. Max- 
weldon came to our house one even- 
ing, bringing with her an especially 
obnoxious, ill-tempered Pomeranian 
who gloried in the name of Princess 
Arthacia. I like most dogs, but the 
princess was a canine I loathed. Her 
temper was vicious, she was perfumed 
and she wore a ribbon of pale mauve 
around her blasted neck. On this 
evening, she was especially prettied 
up. The following day she was to be 
entered in the Wanango Dog Show 
and it was said to be a cinch that 
she would walk off with the blue rib- 
bon. 

I was working on my masterpiece 
in the kitchen, a sort of social pariah, 
when the princess minced into my 
presence. She had nipped me on the 
ankle on a previous occasion and I 
suspected that it was her intention 
to renew the feud. But as I gazed 
on her silky coat, the fragile, deli- 
cately colored hair on her tiny ears, 
I had an idea. I tried, s*help me I 
did, to dismiss it as a mad dream. 
But as I turned the idea over in my 
mind, it became an obsession. A few 
strands of that silky hair tied into a 


bass bug would give it rare distinc- 
tion and character. 

I explored the icebox, found some 
Roquefort cheese, a delicacy I knew 
the princess adored. I offered it to 
her and she accepted daintily, making 





no objection as I snipped off a liberal 
amount of the hair from one ear. | 
whistled cheerfully as I tied some 
of it into place, shouted a cheerful 
farewell to Maxweldon as she de- 
parted. A slight twinge of conscience 
caused me to hide the partially com- 
pleted bug when the Lady came out 
to say good-night and to tell me how 
happy Caroline was over the thought 
that the princess was sure to win on 
the morrow. 

Next day, at my office, I was sud- 
denly exposed to calamity in its most 
violent form. The Lady telephoned 
and her voice was a trifle frantic. 
She had just been talking to an hys- 
terical Mrs. Maxweldon. The prin- 
cess had been barred from the dog 
show because of the fact that one 
ear had been virtually denuded of 
hair. This was far from the truth, 
but I let it pass. All I had taken 
was a single lock. Then Mrs. Max- 
weldon phoned me. Her conversation 
was far from conservative. She re- 
ferred to me as a vandal, a despoiler. 
a vicious and evil individual. She 
spoke of balm in the form of more 
money than I have ever earned. She 
promised my arrest on sundry 
charges as an event imminent in the 
near future. 

Curiously, I was not hungry that 
night. I ate sparingly, resolutely re- 
fused to admit my guilt until the Lady 
confronted me with my partially com- 
pleted masterpiece and pointed to the 
Pomeranian hair incorporated there- 
in. I retreated to the kitchen, forti- 
fying myself with the thought that 
every great inventor has had certain 
crosses to bear. I set to work again. 
The bug seemed to have great virtue 
in my eyes. But it was far from com- 

(Turn to page 34) 
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LEWISTON, IDAHO 


ace ” 


Few cities appear as often in the history of the great Pacific 
Northwest. It was here, where the Snake and Clearwater 
rivers unite, that the Lewis and Clark Expedition paused on 
its way westward. A few miles up river on the Clearwater is 
the site of Idaho’s first sawmill. It was established by the 
Reverend Henry Spalding, a colorful, important figure in the 
chronicle of early day missionary work. The Nez Perce Indian 
Reservation is nearby. It is home to the tribe whose famous 
Chief Joseph, warrior strategist of highly respected abilities, 
waged bitter warfare against pioneering whites. 

Lewiston was the capitol city for the vast Idaho territory 
and years later became the first capitol of the State of Idaho. 
As early as 1861 it was the entrance way to the gold of the 
Bitterroot Mountains, and great mineral deposits, as yet 
undeveloped, will someday find their way to market through 
this gateway city. 

A long 8-mile spiral highway brings the visitor from a high 
plateau of rich farmland down into the Lewiston Valley and 
provides a panoramic view seldom equalled. Other scenic 
wonders are within a few miles of the city . . . among them 


ee Hell’s Canyon, the deepest gorge in America, 


My, through which the waters of the Snake thresh 
™ their way northward to union with 
the Clearwater and Columbia. 








You are cordially invited to visit Lewiston . .. 


and to see the modern wood processing operations of 


No. 2 of a Series, “Cities with a Future” 


Potlatch Forests, Inc. 


Guided tours. . 9:30 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. 
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The fertility of farmlands and a wealth of natural resources 
have attracted industry to Lewiston. One of the most 
important is the forest products industry, the raw material 
for which is guaranteed by some of the best tree producing 
lands in the U.S.—lands that are managed on a sustained 
yield basis in certified tree farms. 

Harvesting plant for many of these tree farms is the 
Clearwater unit of Potlatch Forests, Inc., in operation at 
Lewiston since 1927. Here is produced some of the world’s 
best softwood lumber—the superior Idaho White Pine, 
Ponderosa Pine, White Fir, Cedar and other species. Pro- 
duction capacity is geared to growth capacity of the tree 
farms from which the plant obtains its logs. Millions of 
board feet of quality materials have reached U.S. markets 
from the Lewiston mill and also from Potlatch Forests, 
Inc., mills at Potlatch, Idaho (1906), and Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho (1916). 

There has been constant product improvement during 
the years of operation and many new products and manu- 
facturing processes have been added to achieve better 
utilization of the raw material and to better service cus- 
tomer wants . . . a veneer plant was added in 1949 ...a 
plywood plant will be added in the near future . . . ap- 
proaching completion is a pulp and paper plant. 

Yes... here is progress . . . the kind that spells a better 
tomorrow and guarantees Lewiston will be among the 
“Cities with a Future.” 


St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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IN THE WILD 








Since 1916, rabid foxes, coyotes and other denizens of 
forest and field have given Uncle Sam quite a headache. 
Here is how he keeps this ever-present menace in check 


O one knows when rabies first 
N appeared among wild ani- 

mals on this continent. The 
first white men to contact the plains 
Indians found they were aware of ra- 
bies as carried by wolves and coy- 
otes—in fact, they had a crude treat- 
ment for members of their tribes 
contacting it. Elsewhere throughout 
the West early beaver trappers, moun- 
tain men and soldiers came in con- 
tact with rabies as spread by wolves, 
coyotes, and skunks. During their 
historic journey into the Northwest, 
Lewis and Clark had considerable 
trouble with rabid coyotes on the up- 
per Missouri. 
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By STANLEY P. YOUNG 


In colonial America, the first out- 
break of which there is record was in 
the North Atlantic States — among 
foxes in Massachusetts in 1812. Ra- 
bies was apparent in foxes in Ala- 
bama in 1890 and was sporadic 
among these animals in most south- 
ern states until the serious outbreak 
beginning in Georgia in 1939. Louis- 
iana, Mississippi and Arkansas ex- 
perienced serious outbreaks during 
1944, when in twelve counties and 
parishes more than 400 domestic ani- 
mals, valued at $28,000, were bitten 
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Control measures during an outbreak call for removal of wild animal life 
in infected zone before danger to man and domestic stock becomes critical 
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and died. More recently, New York 
and the New England States have 
been troubled with rabid foxes—as 
has Ohio. 

In the order of their importance, 
wild animals susceptible to rabies are: 
feral dogs, coyotes, foxes, wolves, 
skunks, bobcats, badgers, pumas or 
mountain lions and martins. In these 
animals rabies occurs in two recog: 
nized forms—furious or excited and 
silent or paralytic. 

It was an outbreak mainly among 
dogs and coyotes in the Northwest 
that gave real impetus to cooperative 
injurious animal control by the fed- 
eral government beginning in 1915. 
Intolerable wolf depredations on na- 
tional forests and contiguous public 
lands finally led to the initiation of 
this program, but the rabies outbreak 
which by 1916 had spread over sec- 
tions of Idaho, Nevada, Utah and 
California played an important part 
in that the initial emergency appro- 
priation of $75,000 for the program 
was increased by $125,000 for con- 
trol work in these states. 

This early work was carried on by 
the Biological Survey, later merged 
with the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
the federal agency responsible for in- 
jurious wild animal control and sup- 
pression of diseases today. 

Since the serious trouble among 
coyotes in the Northwest during 1915 
and 1916, sporadic outbreaks have 
occurred among these predators on 
the western ranges each succeeding 
year up to the present time. A seri 
ous situation developed in the Gardi- 
ner area of southern Colorado dur- 

(Turn to page 30) 
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There's Extra Performance in Every Attachment 







| with . 
ALL WwW ot E E L "9 work faster and better, and reducing investment in 
- 

hate ) 


part-time equipment. All-Wheel Drive and 
DRIVE 


A LL- W H E E L where ordinary graders—handicapped by a dead 


ST & E be front end and lack of rear steer—would be helpless 


through loss of traction or directional control. 


Extra performance which increases profits by doing the 





All-Wheel Steer handle either a front- or rear-mounted 


attachment with no sacrifice of operating efficiency, 


AUSTIN-WESTERN COMPANY, AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 





























CHAIN SAWS 


cam save 
you money 
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CHAIN Sie 





This BIG 36-page Book 
TELLS YOU HOW 
e--TO BUY 
oe TO USE 
~--e-TO PROFIT FROM 
CHAIN SAWS 


IT’S FREE ! 


Send for your copy now. Simply 
fill in coupon and mail it today. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 


879 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S. A. 
In Canada, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 


on 12 1840 
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BS Herry Disston & Sons, Inc. (Adv. Dept.) e4 
879 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. of) 


ie 4%, REG US PAT OFF. 
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The Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry on June 30 re- 
ported favorably, with one amend- 
ment, H.R. 7155, the Sikes bill to 
expand the federal-state program of 
forest management assistance to all 
private landowners and to provide 
technical aid to processors of primary 
forest products. At present, such as- 
sistance is available to farmers only. 

The amendment provides that the 
provisions of the act “shall be car- 
ried out in such a manner as to en- 
courage the utilization of private 
agencies and individuals furnishing 
services of the type described. . . .” 


Lowell Besley has been named by 
the University of British Columbia as 
dean of its newly formed Faculty of 
Forestry. He has served as profes- 
sor and head of the Department of 
Forestry since July 1948. Mr. Besley 
formerly was professor of forest man- 
agement at the University of West 
Virginia. 


The pulpwood industry, through 
the Southern Pulpwood Conservation 
Association, for the fifth consecutive 
year is providing camps where the 
care and wise use of forest trees will 
be taught to approximately 750 farm 
boys from nine southern states. 

The state forestry department in 
each state administers the camps and 
arranges for the staff to teach fores- 
try subjects. Boys selected to attend 
must earn that privilege by perform- 
ing outstanding work during their 
school year on forestry projects either 
on their own woodlots or in their 
school activities. 

The boys learn a few of the fun- 
damentals of good forest practices 
which they can apply to the manage- 
ment of their woodlands. Perhaps of 
most immediate value to them is their 
association with pyblic and privately 
employed foresters, to whom they can 
turn for assistance in the more com- 
plicated problems involved in forest 
management and utilization of forest 
products. In addition, they learn the 
association of the forest with their 
everyday lives and the important 
bearing it has on their economic and 
cultural future. 


Suggestions offered by various 
conservation groups have resulted in 
a redraft of S. 3409 to establish the 
Wyoming Jackson Hole National 
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Park. Wyoming senators O’Mahoney 
and Hunt, who introduced the bill, 
have agreed to a change in name to 
the Grand Teton National Park which 
would include all of the present 
Grand Teton park and most of the 
lands embraced in the Jackson Hole 
National Monument, including near- 
ly all of the Rockefeller holdings in 
the area. 

Certain portions of the old monu- 
ment are made a part of the National 
Elk Refuge and a small portion is 
transferred to the Forest Service. 

The matter of tax revenue loss to 
the county has been changed also. 
For the first year of operation of the 
new park the county will receive 
from the federal government the full 
amount of taxes that would be paid 
by owners of property within the 
area. Each year for twenty years the 
county will receive five percent less. 

There was some fear that the lan- 
guage of the original bill covered 
the elk herd wherever it might be 
in the Jackson Hole country. This 
has been straightened out by limiting 
the joint control feature—that is, be- 
tween government and state—to the 
elk which are within the borders of 
the new park. 

It is believed that the new version 
of the bill is satisfactory to most of 
the conflicting interests. And it has 
the approval in its new form of the 
Secretary of the Interior. The bill is 
now before the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


International Paper Company's 
$20,000,000 plant in Natchez, Missis- 
sippi, has been completed. It will use 
a new method in processing hard- 
wood for manufacture into rayon 
pulp. 

When in full operation the mill will 
employ between 800 and 1,000 per- 
sons on an annual payroll of about 
$2,500,000. 


A move to mobilize the logging 
industries near Portland, Oregon, to 
combat forest fires this summer was 
started recently by W. D. Hagenstein, 
chief forester for the Forest Conser- 
vation Committee of the Pacific 
Northwest Forest Industries. 

Mr. Hagenstein outlined a four- 
point action program for each log- 
ging unit: (1) prepare a fire-fighting 
plan for each camp; (2) assign each 
logger a specific job to be handled 
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in case of fire; (3) keep an ample 
supply of fire-fighting tools and see 
that everyone knows their location; 
(4) have fire drills to accustom men 
to speed. 


Missouri’s commercial forest 
land could support five times its pres- 
ent volume of sawtimber and provide 
additional income for landowners and 
forest industries and more jobs for 
Missouri workers, according to a re- 
port just released by the Central 
States Forest Experiment Station at 
Columbus, Ohio, in cooperation with 
the University of Missouri Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

The report reveals that more than 
one third of all land in Missouri, or 
fifteen million acres, is commercial 
forest land. This land now supports 
approximately twelve billion board 
feet of sawtimber, or an average of 
789 board feet an acre. Under good 
management, timber stands on this 
same forest area could be increased 
to fifty or sixty billion board feet. 


Letters 
(From page 4) 


park estate, and of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service to operate the game ref- 
uges. Their major attention should 
be centered on these functions, rather 
than be diluted by spreading out into 
service functions which, in time, are 
used for the aggrandizement of each 
bureau. 

The Department of Agriculture is 
already much too large and unwieldy. 
To manage nature resources alone is 
itself a huge undertaking, quite large 
enough and important enough to just- 
ify a separate and new department of 
cabinet status. It may appear to some 
that unification is defeated by setting 
up a new department. Actually it 
would provide for more logical man- 
agement and administration and 
greater all-around economy to more 
than offset the cost of a new secre- 
tary’s office. 

The very fact that property—land 
and resources—is involved, and that 
income is derived from its manage- 
ment makes the management of pub- 
lic natural resources altogether dif- 
ferent from the major functions of 
existing departments. A separate de- 
partment of natural resources, pre- 
ferred by the Task Force and by the 
minority of the Commission, should 
net be passed off lightly. It does not 
nullify the basic Hoover principles. 
It would enhance their effectuation. 


Emanuel Fritz 
Berkeley, California. 
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Proteet TOMORROW'S LUMBER WITH 
todays 


PRECAUTIONS 


Fire strikes when you least expect 
it—be prepared. Be prepared 
with the American-Marsh XF 
Portable Centrifugal Fire Pump, 
the answer to the fire fighting 
problems of forest preserves. 

Will deliver 5 to 65 GPM 
against discharge pressures from 
20 to 190 Ibs. The XF will throw 
a stream—using a ¥%”" nozzle tip 
—equal in capacity to at least 
6 lines of garden hose. Automatic- 
ally primes on lifts up to 20 feet. 

The XF is a precaution you'll 
want to take before fire strikes. 













UNDERWOOD 
& 


UNDERWOOD 


We are also the manufac- 
turers of the Barton-Ameri- 
can Front and Midship 
Mounted Fire Pumps for 
truck duty. 


ARSH PUMPS] 


Suitable for many 
other uses besides 
fire protection. 





BATTLE CREEK « MICHIGAN 


ROOTSPRED 


TREE 
PLANTER 













FOR BETTER 
TREE PLANTING 
ON HILLS 
AND CURVES 


Adapted to all 3-point lift tractors: 
Ford, Jeep, Ferguson 


1. Husky—not a “light” planter. 

2. Will plant on curves—on the contour and up to 50% slope. 
3. Safe—can’t upset unless the tractor does. 
4. 


Not a slit planter. Wide subsoiler point loosens and lifts soil. 
Allows better root spread, better packing. 


5. Easily transportable—raise with power lift and drive away. 


6. Install step-down transmission and plant Multiflora rose close as 
8” apart. 


For further information write: 


ROOTSPRED 318 N. MARKET STREET 


FREDERICK, MARYLAND 

















ing the winter of 1923. Apparently 
the disease was introduced on the 
San Isabelle National Forest by a 
rabid dog. The case was not reported 
for several months and, as a conse- 
quence, a large number of cattle and 
other domestic animals were bitten 
and died. 

Responding to this emergency, the 
Biological Survey assigned men to 
conduct a vigorous control campaign. 
As a result, the range was thoroughly 
freed from coyotes and bobcats and 
the disease brought under control. 
Later, however, rabies made its ap- 
pearance among dogs and coyotes on 
the eastern edge of the San Luis Val- 
ley, and spread rapidly. Evidence in- 
dicated that it had been brought in 
from the Gardiner area by rabid ani- 
mals which had crossed the Sangre de 
Christo divide. 

Shortly after its appearance citi- 
zens formed the San Luis Valley Anti- 
Rabies Association and, on its repre- 
sentation, the commissioners of six 
counties promptly appropriated coun- 
ty funds to cooperate with state and 
federal governments. A_ thorough 
field campaign was soon under way 





Rabies in the Wild 


(From page 26) 


to wipe out coyotes and worthless 
dogs and, by the end of 1923, rabies 
disappeared in the area. 

Field experiments by the Biological 
Survey and its successor, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, constantly devoted 
to the improvement of predator con- 
trol technique, has to date resulted in 
more selectivity whenever the elimi- 
nation of locally injurious wild ani- 
mals becomes necessary. Further- 
more, these experiments are making 
possible more humane control prac- 
tices. 

Cooperative rabies control work of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service has pre- 
vailed against foxes—both red and 
gray—in the southern states for the 
better part of the past decade. This 
program, like other rabies control 
campaigns, involves the method 
whereby the reduction of wild animal 
life, particularly the carnivores, in 
known infected areas is sought before 
danger to man and domestic animals 
becomes too great. 

Rabies in foxes was reported in 
Burke County, Georgia, in 1939. 
Since then it has spread to at least 
half of the 159 counties in the state— 
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Injurious wild animal control by the 
federal government began with out- 
breaks of rabies among coyotes in 
1916. Early infested zone shown with- 
in black line, its spread into Utah 
within dotted line. Red area shows 
peak of spread by the early fall of 1917 
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U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


The coyote is one of the chief 
carriers and spreaders of rabies 


and into Alabama, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana, Arkansas, Kentucky and Flori- 
da. 

When an outbreak starts in a local- 
ity almost anything can happen. 
Foxes chase dogs and attack people. 
They may be found anywhere, in a 
farmyard or in the center of a town. 
One was killed in a court house. 

Since rabies outbreaks appear to 
strike in areas of heavy fox popula- 
tion, control or suppression work has, 
with few exceptions, been confined to 
reducing fox numbers in the areas 
where the disease is present in seri- 
ous form. Lack of interest, and quite 
often active opposition to destroying 
foxes, has made presuppression im- 
practical in all but a few cases. Be- 
cause of the controversial issues in- 
volved in the matter of fox control, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service follows 
a policy of undertaking actual fox re- 
duction work only in counties where 
responsible officials sign a coopera- 
tive agreement which, among other 
things, sanctions the work. It has 
carried on control work in perhaps 
half of the counties in Georgia in 
which outbreaks have occurred. 

When presuppression, which means 
the reduction of fox populations in 
localities where rabies has not yet 
appeared, is deemed necessary, the 
Service has recommended that state 
game departments ease up on restric- 
tions that protect foxes. It has advo- 
cated that fox populations be reduced 
when found to be abnormally high. 
particularly if rabies is known to be 
prevalent in either dogs or foxes in 
the region. It has not advocated posi- 


(Turn to page 42) 
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More strength... More power... More everything 









‘tess more of everything you want ina 
crawler tractor in the NEW Oliver Model 
“HG.” This new little crawler tractor is “big” 
with performance-making features because it 
was field designed . . . designed to meet the 
specifications that users said they wanted. 





The NEW OLIVER ''HG”’ Has More Strength 


To handle the extra load and strains of 
mounted equipment, the main frame, trans- 
mission case and drawbar bracket assembly 
have been materially strengthened. No loads 
are imposed on final drive spacer casting. 
Power take-off is heavier .. stronger. 

Front wheels have been increased 50% in 


tHE OLIVER corporation 


Industrial Division: 19300 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland I7, Ohio 
A complete line of industrial wheel end crawler tractors 





..in the NEW OLIVER Malea 











material thickness for longer life. Wheel 
flanges are on the outside of the track rails for 
better track alignment. New, heavier type 
track frame guide supports and buffer springs 
add strength to handle mounted equipment. 

Final drive has been redesigned for greater 
physical strength and durability. 


The NEW OLIVER ''HG’’ Has More Power 


The new “HG” engine gives you more draw- 
bar horsepower . . . extra power to handle 
bigger loads. . . extra efficiency. 

Check the new Oliver “HG” at your Oliver 
Industrial Distributor’s now. It’s the biggest 
little tractor you’ve ever seen. 


















ITTLE SMOKEY, the three-month- 
| old black bear cub that be- 
came a national celebrity when 
a forest fire burned him out of his 
forest home in the Lincoln National 
Forest of New Mexico, has taken up 
residence in the nation’s capital. 
Named for Smokey, the fire pre- 
venting bear state and federal forest- 
ers have made famous in their poster 
advertising campaign to keep fires 
from devastating valuable forest 
lands, the cub is now housed in the 
National Zoological Park at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Fully recovered from 
burns suffered earlier this summer, 
Little Smokey had been living in New 
Mexico at the Albuquerque zoo. But 
the public took the little cub to its 
heart and flocked in such great num- 
bers to see him that the U. S. Forest 
Service decided to bring the youngster 
to Washington to be. viewed by even 
greater numbers. He made the trip 
in private plane furnished by the 
Piper Aircraft Corporation, and on 
June 30 was presented to the Wash- 


Little Smokey was found in this 
charred and smoking area of 
the Lincoln National Forest 














ington zoo in an appropriate cere- 
mony. 

Eleven-year-old Stanlee Anr Miller 
of Albuquerque, granddaughter of 
Senator Dennis Chavez of New Mex- 
ico, made the actual presentation, and 
a Washington youngster, Spicer Co- 
nant, accepted the cub in behalf of 
the children of the nation’s capital. 

Little Smokey’s introduction to 
mankind came in his darkest hour. 





Little Smokey 
Goes to 


Washington 


Rescued from a forest fire in New Mexico, 
this fuzzy bear cub is now living in the 
National Zoological Park. 
him are reminded to be careful in the woods 


People who see 


By DOROTHY GRAY GUCK 


The pads of his feet had been burned 
to the bone from a forest fire which 
had been raging for five days on the 
north side of the Capitan Mountains 
in the Lincoln National Forest. A 
pair of New Mexico Game and Fish 
Department wardens found him in 
the smoking ruins and took him into 
the camp where fire fighters had 
paused to plan a new line of attack 
against the unchecked blaze. 
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“Hey fellows, look what we found 
up in the smoke,” one of the wardens 
hollered. He held the scrubby black 
bear cub in his arms. The men’s 
tired eyes slowly turned to look at 
the pitiful little fellow. The hint of 
a grin pulled up the corners of 
mouths. Eyes kindled with interest. 
\ hand reached out to pet the cub. 

“Why he ain’t no bigger than a 
five-week pup,” one remarked. An- 
other went to the first-aid truck and 
returned with salve for the burned 
feet. A bottle and nipple were pro- 
cured and the cook came forth with 
warm water and milk. Eagerly the 
men took turns handling and playing 
with the bear. 

“We found the cub on the edge of 
the burn last night,” the game war- 
den told them. “We thought the moth- 
er would return during the night to 
claim her young, so we left him un- 
touched. This morning the little fel- 
low was in the same place. There 
wasn't a bear track to be seen, so we 
figured the mother must have been 
burned or had lost the scent of her 
cub. Thought we better bring him in.” 

“The Forest Service has a real live 
Smokey now,” smiled Dean Earl, for- 
est ranger in charge of the fire. 

While the cub was carefully moved 
to a box. the enlivened crew prepared 
to make a new attack on the fire. A 
spirit of hope seemed to urge them 
into renewed activitv. as though the 
poster Smokey might have stepped 
from his picture and said. “Come on, 
fellows, you can save mv home!” 

In the next twenty-four hours the 
conflagration was conquered. Seven- 
teen thousand acres of salable timber 
were destroved—but many miles of 
rugged wildlife haven were saved. 

New Mexico’s Little Smokey had 
saved the morale of a discouraged 
fire-fighting crew. As visitors to the 
Washington zoo visit him, his story 
will be told over and over to warn 
the people in the poster Smokey’s 
words, “Only YOU can prevent for- 
est fires.” 
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@ /N ANY POSITION 
@ /N ANY WEATHER 
@ AT ANY ANGLE 


CHAIN SAW 


Light e 


18”, 24”, 30”, 42” 


Rugged capacities 


Dependable 


Ruggedly built to stay on the job and to stay out of the shop. You can depend 
upon this Mall One-Man Chain Saw to deliver more continuous productive 
hours in the woods . . . to deliver more power per gallon . . . to deliver maxi- 
mum power cutting at all angles . . . and to cut faster without snagging. Yet, 
it is light and easy to handle. Used everywhere to fell, buck and limb the 


toughest timber up to 76 inches in diameter. It’s tough, dependable, efficient 
and economicai. 


MALL TROUBLE-FREE FEATURES: Lighter weight, more power without sacrificing 
ruggedness @ Single cylinder air-cooled 2-cycle gasoline engine @ Float-type carburetor 
feeds gas to engine for high speed cutting at all angles e Automatic clutch requires no 
controls e Chrome-plate cylinder transfers heat quickly . . . 4 to 20 times longer wearing 
life e Ball and needle bearings used throughout e Quick, one-hand, kick-proof rewind 
starter @ One-piece steel alloy guide plate for strength and snagless cutting e Built-in 
chain oiler @ Quick chain tensioning device @ All-position handle @ Finger-tip control. 


The first timber you cut with this power- 
ful, light Mall One-Man Chain Saw pill 
convince you there’s nothing like it. Write 
at once for FREE demonstration, literature 
and name of nearest dealer. 


32 Factory-Owned Service Stations from 
Coast to Coast provide quick, dependable 
repair service. A Dealer in any town can 
supply you. Over 100,000 Chain Saws sold 
throughout the world. 


MALL TOOL COMPANY 


7777 South Chicago Ave. 


Chicago 19, Ill. 











Bull Dog 
Grabs 





7 E Cruiser Axe 


Single and Double-Bit Axes—all standard patterns and weights. 


Logging Tools of All Kinds. 


Buy from your dealer, but if he cannot supply vou. write us. 





Go 


Forged Steel 
Swivels 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO., Warren, Penna. 


SAGER AXES AND BULL DOG LOGGING TOOLS—KNOWN FROM COAST TO COAST 





Peavies 
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The Compass-Theodolite 
WILD TO 


AN INSTRUMENT ESPECIALLY DE. 
SIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED FOR 
FORESTRY ENGINEERING WORK 


The WILD TO is a dependable, light-weight 
instrument whose graduated horizontal circle 
may be used as swinging compass or as fixed 
horizontal circle. Therefore, the TO is both 
a@ compass instrument and an ordinary transit. 
Famous WILD coincidence-setting for circle 
readings insures speedy operation and en- 
hanced accuracy. 


Like the whole story? Write today! 


HENRY WILD 


SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS SUPPLY CO- 


OF AMERICA, INC. 


26 COURT ST., BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 
TRiangle 5-0644 











Bass Bug 


(From page 23) 


plete. It needed, among other things, 
something exotic in the way of color- 
ful feathers. 

My stock didn’t contain what I 
needed. I knew what I wanted; a 
certain pale and delicate green touch. 
After the Lady had retired I acted 
swiftly and with resolution. Her 
Easter hat, a confection both costly 
and decorative, included among other 
things a modest spray of pale green 
feathers, just what I needed. I 
snipped off just a modest trifle of 
the feathers, carefully put the hat 
back in the closet. Sure enough, the 
feathers gave the bass bug a cocky, 
devil-may-care appearance that de- 
lighted me. However, forboding de- 
pressed me so I prudently slipped the 
bug in my wallet before retiring; un- 
happily, the Lady was still awake. 
She spoke bitterly of seven separate 
telephone calls received that day from 
Mrs. Maxweldon. Eventually, I slept. 

The Lady called me at the office 
the next morning and she sounded 
worried. Did I know the name of 
a good exterminator? The house was 
simply over-run with moths, she ex- 
plained. One of the feathers of her 
new hat, a Helen Gordon creation 
she explained, was almost destroyed. 
All of our woolens and such were 
in danger and were being sent to the 
cleaners. That night when I went 
home, the house smelled to high hea- 
ven of strange and acrid disinfectants. 
The exterminator had charged $42.50, 
I] was told. The cleaning bills would 
be still more. But thank heavens, 
the scourge had been nipped before 
it became an epidemic, the Lady said 
smugly. Suddenly I realized that the 
initial cost of my super-bass-bug was 
going to be rather high. Well, with 
an income of $35,000 a week, I could 
look back on these misadventures and 
laugh heartily over them. 

I read until the Lady went to bed. 


Then I took the bug from my wallet. 
It was a beautiful affair. I was proud 
of my handicraft, the balance, the 
neatness of the work I had done, the 
harmony of color involved. But, as 
I gazed on it, | knew something vital 
was missing, the one touch that would 
make it a truly great bass bug. The 
delicate flush of red, that was it. Not 
a hussy scarlet, not a forthright red, 
but something pale pinkish, about the 
color of a rosebud covered with dew. 
Given that, I'd have something. 

I dropped in at Nicky’s the next 
day after work for a cocktail. Nicky 
has an unusual establishment; a de 
luxe restaurant and a lordly bar. He 
owns several mynah birds, one of 
which allegedly talks—all birds by 
which he sets great store, especially 
Reneé, the one he claims can talk. 
Previously I had regarded these crea- 
tures with no degree of approval. 
They were noisy—but their feathers 
were precisely the pale rose color I 
needed. I took my third cocktail 
over to the cage of one of the birds 
and carried on a one-way conversa- 
tion with the inmate. I asked politely 
if he would not care to make a small 
but vital contribution to a great 
cause which would bring unbounded 
joy to the heart of millions of people. 
He showed no enthusiasm but he 
didn’t raise his unlovely voice in 
protest when I clipped off a pair of 
tail feathers. 

I was pleasantly engaged in put- 
ting the finishing touches to the 
super-bass-bug ‘that night when the 
phone rang. 

“It’s Nicky,” the Lady said. My 
heart sank a little but I determined to 
be bold, to brazen it out. Nicky is 
Latin, with all the faults and few of 
the virtues of the race. He is given 
to rages. He becomes the victim of 
anger at the slightest excuse and his 

(Turn to page 42) 





EXCEEDS 
U.S.FOREST SERVICE 
REQUIREMENTS 









CHAS. 
Stocked For 
Immediate 


SH Wont Mildew! 


1112" WEIGHS ONLY 
14 LBS. PER 100 FEET 


RED CHAIN 


PURE LINEN 


FORESTRY HOSE 


Red Chain Pure Linen Forestry Hose is the lightweight 
hose to meet severe forest service requirements. Mildew- 
proofed by our exclusive Niednerizing process for more 
efficient, longer life. 
pact. Sizes 1, 1% inch, lengths, 50, 100 feet. Look for 
the distinctive Red Chain stripe. Send your order to near- 
est address below for immediate delivery. 
Ask also about Rendein Pure Linen 
Fire Hose for indoor protection. 


NIEDNER’S SONS COMPANY 
MALDEN 48, MASS. 


Strong, lightweight, flexible, com- 


Delivery By... 








Tel.: Sutter 1-0618 








WESTERN FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 
69 Main Street, San Francisco 5, Cal. 


RALSTON R. CUNNINGHAM CO., INC. 
73 Columbia Street, Seattle 4, Wash. 
Tel.: Main 2341 
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Carfone systems reduce ad- 
jacent-channel interference 
to the vanishing point. “A” 
is area for reliable opera- 
tion using Carfone. “B” is area using con- 
ventional type equipment. 






Holds voice level constant 






Transducer 
modulation control 
holds modulated output con- 
stant, whether you shout or 
whisper into “mike.” Does not 
“crowd” other channels. More 
than meets FCC rules. 


Makes mounting easy 


“Sandwich Case” construc- 
tion fn installation easy—even in the 

“tight” spots. No mounting brackets needed 
to raise a CARFONE for servicing. 


Suppresses ‘“‘unwanted” radiation 


HELLO JOE HELLO JOE 


EX 


Spurious emission way down on a// frequen- 
cies—not just in the band. More than meets 
FCC rules for reducing interference with 
other services. 


Bars interference 


Low spurious response in CARFONE re- 
ceiver does away with interference from 
transmitters on other frequencies. 








Why you will prefer the 
RCA CARFONE 


BECAUSE the RCA CARFONE enables sys- 
tems cars and trucks to operate without 
interference over greater geographical area 
than was heretofore believed possible. 


BECAUSE the RCA CARFONE can be in- 
stalled almost anywhere. In passenger 
vehicles it can be installed on the fire wall 

. or on the shelf behind the back seat .. . 
or in the rear deck. In trucks it can be 
mounted on the wall of the driver’s com- 


partment, in the freight section, in truck 
side lockers. 


BECAUSE the RCA CARFONE requires no 
extra space for opening sliding drawers— 
requires no double mountings—uses no 
junction boxes. 

+ ry y 

For complete details . . . or for consult- 
ing help on your radio system . . . write 
Dept. 121 H. No obligation, of course. 


MOBILE COMMUNICATIONS SECTION 


RCA RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN, H.J. 


in Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 
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A ih STOVE 


——_—a/n dadowiatic 


HEAT CONTROL 











Entirely different in design 
and function from any otheron 
the market. New principle of 
>) complete combustion increas- 
es efficiency, reduces heating 
cost. Automatic . . . trouble 
free. . . economical to buy and 
operate. Holds even tempera- 
ture for twelve hours. 


Write for free folder. 


RITEWAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


BOX 6-B * HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 








WOODSMAN PAL KNIVES 


Government surplus. 
Used by woodsmen and 
forest services for clear- 
ing brush, cutting twigs 
and branches, etc. 
Comes with web sheath, 
honing stone and _ in- 
struction booklet. 


$3.95 each 


Reg. price $8-95. 
Add 35c per knife 
parcel post. 
MARTIN TRADING COMPANY 


122 Cannon Street 
New York 2, N. Y. 















Make it a date now to attend this important “grass 
roots’ meeting. Leave Chicago at 11:30 am and travel 
there safely and comfortably aboard this luxury stream- 
liner. Local committees will meet your party at Monico 
or Rhinelander and escort you to AFA headquarters at 
Eagle River. ¢ If you prefer you can sleep your way to 
the North Woods aboard the Ashland Limited, leaving 
Chicago at 6:00 pm, arriving Eagle River 6:45 am. @ 
Reservations on the Flambeau ‘'400"’ are not neces- 
sary, but if your party plans to use this daylight stream- 
liner we would appreciate your notifying N. H. Jones, 
Gen’! Pass’r Agt., C. & N. W. Ry., 400 


W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 














When ordering books—any book 
—remember that your AFA 
membership entitles you to a 
ten percent discount. Order 
through the Beok Department, 
The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, 919 17th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 











A Sanp County ALMANAC AND 
SKETCHES HERE AND THERE, by 
Aldo Leopold. Published by the 
Oxford University Press, New 
York. 226 pages, illus. Price 
$3.50. 


Prepared and accepted for publi- 
cation before the author’s tragic and 
untimely death on April 21, 1949, 
this unusual book is in three parts— 
(1) a month by month record of 
close observation of wildlife and its 
ways and the author’s reactions, 
made on the Leopold farm near 
Madison, Wisconsin; (2) fifteen na- 
ture or wildlife essays, with locales 








CHICAGO and NORTH WESTERN SYSTEM 


PIONEER RAILROAD OF CHICAGO AND THE WEST—SINCE 1848 


as widely apart as Wisconsin, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Manitoba, Mex- 
ico, and the Argentine, covering his 
penetrating observations and_reac- 
tions over a period of forty years; 
(3) four articles or essays of dissent- 
ing statements of Leopold’s philos- 
ophy on wildlife, the wilderness, the 
land and conservation. 

This charmingly written book is 
packed with thought-provoking ob- 
servations covering the wide field of 
man’s relations with nature, the wil- 
derness and natural resources. Leo- 
pold was a pioneer along many lines. 
As far back as 1910, he was experi- 
menting with practical soil erosion 
control in Arizona; he organized a 
series of game protective associations 
in the Southwest; he made extensive 
game and wildlife surveys; he wrote 
the first widely accepted book on 
wildlife management; he was the first 
to head a department of wildlife and 
game management in an American 
university; he was the first advocate 
of wilderness areas; he served on 
numberless policy-making committees 
relating to forestry, wildlife, game, 
ecology. the wilderness and conserva- 
tion. He was the recipient of many 
honors. He has been called one of 
the world’s great naturalists; his 
writings have been called prose na- 
ture poems. I predict that his last 
book will eventually become an 
American nature classic, ranking 
along with Thoreau’s Walden. 


John D. Guthrie 


THE SAGA OF THE WATERFOWL, by 
Martin Bovey. Published by the 
Wildlife Management _ Institute, 
Washington, D. C. 141 pages, 
illus. Price $5. 


Here is another book by Martin 
Bovey, nationally known author and 
lecturer, with quick-moving, easy-to- 
read text and splendid photographs. 
In it he traces the unfortunate 
changes that took place to transform 
a hunter’s paradise into a hunter's 
despair. From what were thought to 
be inexhaustible riches, we see how 
America’s natural resources were 
abused and squandered unmercifullv: 
how its breeding grounds were ill- 
prepared for the rainless thirties; 
how ruthless killing by many people 
nearly ended the sport of waterfowl- 
ing. It picks up the thread of the 
conservation movement which was 
born of necessity and turned out to 
be the salvation of America’s land 
and wildlife. 

As other similar books on this sub- 
ject, this is a plea to the fathers who 
enjoy hunting today to preserve a 
part of the paradise for their sons. 
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Fires Up, Burned Area Down 


The number of forest fires in the 
United States increased approximate- 
ly eleven percent during 1949, but 
the total acreage burned was less than 
that swept by ‘fre i in 1948, the U. S 
Forest Service reports. 

A summary of annual reports from 
state and federal agencies participat- 
ing in forest protection reveals that 
193.774 fires burned 15,397,419 acres 
during the calendar year of 1949. 
During the previous year, 174,189 
fires burned 16,556,780 acres. 

Even with the slight increase in 
number of fires for 1949, the fire 
record continues to be well below the 
average of 210,000 forest fires oc- 
curring each year before the war. Co- 
operation of the public is credited for 
this improved condition. 

The Forest Service pointed out that 
12,760,118 acres, or eighty-three per- 
cent, of the total area burned during 
1949 was on unprotected forest land 
where neither state nor federal agen- 
cies maintain fire detection and sup- 
pression crews. Less than one half of 
one percent of the total forest area 
under state and federal protection 
was burned whereas better than fif- 
teen percent of the unprotected area 
was swept by fire. 

“When eight’ out of ten acreas of 
burned forest land are in unprotected 
areas,” said Lyle F. Watts, Forest 
Service chief, “it is obvious that re- 
sponsible protection agencies need to 
extend their systems of fire control.” 

The chief forester stated that addi- 


tional protection is needed, especially 
in the southeastern states. Nearly 
twelve million acres of unprotected 
forest were burned over in the South- 
east during 1949. 

Dry spells in many parts of the 
country last year were conducive to 
forest fires. Severe lightning storms 
in the West increased fire hazards 
there. Yet, in spite of these adverse 
conditions, most forest fires on pro- 
tected land were suppressed before 
they had spread very far. 

Forest fires caused by lightning on 
protected areas increased from 4,392 
in 1948 to 8,235 in 1949. Nearly all 
lightning fires were in the West. 

Smokers started 17,447 forest fires 
in 1949 as compared with 14,988 in 
1948, and campers started 4,165 fires 
as compared with 3,064 in the previ- 
ous year. The Forest Service believes 
this was due, not to increased care- 
lessness of smokers and campers, but 
to tinder-dry conditions in some lo- 
calities and to the tremendous in- 
crease in number of people using 
forest areas. 

Forest fires that started from de- 
bris burning on protected areas in- 
creased from 11,101 in 1948 to 16,- 
466 in 1949. The major number of 
fires resulting from debris burning 
were located in southern states. 

Incendiary fires—those deliberate- 
ly or maliciously set—increased con- 
siderably. There were 20,047 forest 
fires of incendiary origin in 1948 as 
compared with 26,726 in 1949, 


Dinosaur Decision Favors Dams 


Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. 
Chapman has decided in favor of the 
proposal of the. Bureau of Reclama- 
tion to build two big dams in Dino- 
saur National Monument, Utah and 
Colorado. Announcement of the Sec- 
retary’s decision was made public in 
a release dated June 27, issued by the 
Department of the Interior. 

The release emphasizes the need 
for water, and for reservoirs having 
the minimum of surface evaporation. 
Quoting from a letter by Secretary 
Chapman to Senator Elbert D. Thom- 
as of Utah, the release states: 

“Without intending by this action 
to establish a precedent for tamper- 
ing with the inviolability of our na- 
tional parks and monuments, I have 
approved the plan calling upon the 
Bureau of Reclamation to draft neces- 
sary recommendations to the Con- 
gress for the building of Echo Park 
and Split Mountain dams. I have at 
the same time asked the National 


Park Service to cooperate with its 
sister agency in working out the most 
feasible ways to insure appropriate 
recreational use under the circum- 
stances of the Dinosaur National 
Monument.” 

Commenting on the Secretary’s de- 
cision, Devereux Butcher, Secretary 
of the National Parks Association, 
said, “To wilderness preservationists 
and to all who value our great sys- 
tem of national parks and monu- 
ments, this is a severe disappoint- 
ment; the more so since there are 
adequate alternate plans for dams i in 
the region. 

“The struggle to preserve the mag- 
nificent wild canyons of Dinosaur, 
and to uphold the integrity of the 
national park and monument system, 
will now move to Congress, where 
representatives who are friends of the 
parks and of wilderness will work to 
defend this priceless and irreplace- 
able heritage.” 
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pACIFIC PUMPERS 
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NEW AIRCOOLED MODEL S—Choice of 
volume up to 36 g.p.m. or pressure up to 
325 p.s.i. Weight approximately 85 Ibs. 


WRITE FOR SUGGESTIONS on application 
of portable equipment to your fire protection 


problem, with full specifications on appropriate 
models of the Pacific Pumper. No obligation. 


ACCESSORIES, TOO! A complete line of hose, 
nozzles and other equip t and ies used 
with portable pumpers. Ask for catalog. 
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THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 


With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 
are properly planted for maximum 
survival in any soil because they have 
been given the right start. 

Users all across the country report 
tremendous savings over hand labor. 


For details write: 


THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 
INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 


By The Makers Of The Famous 
Lowther C-Saw 
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CONSULTING FORESTERS 


When in need of the services of a Con- 
sulting Forester, members and friends of 
the Association are urged to write the fol- 
lowing for complete information. Other 
Consulting Foresters are invited to write us 


for advertising rates in this Department. 








Gulf States 
Managing So. Pine 


Mississippi Delta 
Managing Hardwoods 





KEITH CRANSTON 


Timber Estimating Services 
Leland Mississippi 
COUNSEL FOR 
PRIVATE LANDOWNERS 








FOREST PROPERTY 


Estimates — Appraisals — Management 


PRENTISS & CARLISLE CO., 
INC. 


107 COURT STREET BANGOR, MAINE 








FORESTRY CONSULTANTS 


Management « Acquisition 
Marketing « Conservation 
Cruising « Throughout 

the South 


T. M. HOWERTON, JR. 
Madison, Florida 








FORESTRY CONSULTING 
SERVICES 


FOREST MANAGEMENT 

FOREST PRODUCTS 

WATERSHED MANAGEMENT 
HARVEY J. LOUGHEAD 


15 EAST FOREST ROAD, BILTMORE STATION 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 








Lake States 
FOREST 
CONSULTATION AND MANAGEMENT 


Planting machine rental; tools, nursery 
stock, forest products. Wood-burning 
heaters and furnaces. 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATES INCORPORATED 
Hart Box 72 Michigan 











When Writing Advertisers— 
Please Mention 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 












ohlets 


" THAT WILL HELP YOU 





What Manufacturers of Products and Services in the Conservation Field are 
Saying in Print. All publications free for the asking unless otherwise stated, 


Allis-Chalmers HD-19—a new 24- 
page catalog features the advantages 
of this hydraulic torque converter 
driven tractor, shows cutaway views, 
gives specifications, and tells of spe- 
cial accessories available. Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Company, Trac- 
tor Division, Box 512, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. 


What's New in Fishing Tackle 
Made from DuPont Nylon Monofila- 
ment—contains chapters on how to 
tie knots and a 10-page section de- 
scribing the use of nylon leader ma- 
terial for all types of salt water fish- 
ing. It’s a revised and improved edi- 
tion of Knots and How to Tie Them 
with DuPont Nylon Leader Material, 
a booklet which was extremely popu- 
lar last summer. 


This Land of Ours—a 32-page 
pamphlet with black and white pho- 
tos graphically reminding city-dwell- 
ers of the importance of soil and wa- 
ter conservation to their daily lives. 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 
East 38th Street, New York 16, New 
York. 


Travel Routes Around the World 
—1950 edition of the traveler’s direc- 
tory of passenger-carrying freighters, 
liners, and airplanes. Harian Publi- 
cations, Greenlawn, New York. 


Improvement of Pine Timber 
Stands and Brush Control in Right of 
Ways—two pamphlets describing the 
uses and effectiveness of the chemi- 
cal, “Ammate,” in eliminating unde- 
sirable hardwoods and killing weeds. 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


Don’t Let This Happen in Your 
Community—folder stressing the de- 
structiveness of fires and the ability 
of “Fire-Dog,” a fire-fighting unit, to 
deal with them. Burmont, Inc., Bur- 
lington, Vermont. 


Figures of Fashion in American 
Walnut — a bi-monthly portfolio of 
photographed ideas for designers, 


architects, and all craftsmen in the 
woodworking industries. The Amer- 
ican Walnut Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 


Southern Glo—a folder on South- 
ern Glo timber marking paint which 
is produced in the paste or ready 
mixed type. Also comes in different 
colors. The Southern Coatings and 
Chemical Company, Sumter, South 
Carolina. 


Facts About Lodgepole Pine—a 
four-page illustrated folder with fact- 
ual information on lodgepole pine. 
Copies available through Western 
Pine Association at 510 Yeon Build- 
ing, Portland, Oregon. 


Keep Green Cartoon Booklet—a 
48-page shirtpocket-size booklet done 
in cartoon style on the Keep Green 
theme. American Forest Products 
Industries, Inc., 1319 Eighteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Volume Tables for Red Alder— 
forest research notes No. 55. De- 
signed to aid hardwood loggers and 
mill men. Copies available from Pa- 
cific Northwest Forest & Range Ex- 
periment Station, U. S. Court House, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Where to Buy—a new membership 
directory with detailed information 
on sawmills, remanufacturing plants, 
timber fabricators, a wood pipe and 
tank manufacturer, and wood treat- 
ing plants in the Douglasfir region of 
Washington, Oregon and northern 
California. West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, 1410 S.W. Morrison 
Street, Portland 5, Oregon. 


For a Real Lijt—a four-page bro- 
chure on Roebling all-purpose sling 
with tapered sleeve splice for safety 
and economy in sling-lift operations. 
Specifications of dimensions and 
breaking strengths are shown. John 
A. Roebling’s Sons Company, atten- 
tion Wm. Hobbs, Jr., Trenton 2, New 
Jersey. 
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Scout Jamboree 
(From page 13) 


supreme importance in agriculture 
and it is in his behalf that I make 
my appeal,” Wheeler McMillen, 
chairman of the rural committee, 
commented. “A sound agriculture 
calls for many things but foremost 
among them must be listed sound 
men. The other kind seldom make 
successful farmers or successful citi- 
zens . . . that is why there cannot be 
a surplus of scout-trained citizens.” 

Rural scouting is where scoutdom’s 
great effort must be made, leaders 
agree. Although half a million boys 
have been reached so far, this num- 
ber represents only a portion of the 
3,400,000 rural boys of scout age in 
the United States—boys whose fa- 
thers own woodlots that all too often 
need attention and eroded fields that 
require corrective measures. 

Boy Scout leaders hope to reach 
more and more of these boys by 
building and training volunteer or- 
ganizations in each Scout Council 
and district. Visual aids, personal 
contact work and reams of literature 
are flooding out over the country to 
reach not only these hoped-for lead- 
ers but the boys themselves. But 
scouting will require lots of help to 
put this program across. 

Director Bakken and other leaders 
in New York headquarters are well 
aware—and appreciative—of the aid 
and support foresters, sportsmen and 
other conservationists have given the 
scout movement. For example, a 
survey several years ago showed that 
1,094 foresters with the U. S. Forest 
Service work with Boy Scout groups. 
415 of which are officers in local 
scout councils. Industrial and con- 
sulting foresters and representatives 
of state forest services also contribute 
to the scout program, although exact 
figures on this aid are unavailable. 

But more help is needed and scout 
leaders are not being hesitant in ask- 
ing for it. As Mr. Bakken comments, 
“These boys are on conservation’s 
team and they deserve the help of all 
conservationists.” That is why ex- 
perts—men with scientific knowledge 
of forestry, bird and animal life, soil 
conservation and similar subjects— 
are needed in greater numbers as 
more and more boys enroll in scout- 
ing and as greater emphasis is placed 
on conservation in the scout pro- 
gram. 


As a graphic demonstration of this, 
Oregon troops arriving at the Jam- 
boree displayed insignia bearing the 
slogan “Keep America Green.” 


The Best in 2-WAY RADIO 


CHALKS UP NEW GAINS IN 
THE UTILITIES FIELD 
cutting time and costs of 


material and crew handling. 


| No half-way measures will do—not when 
you can have Motorola’s EIGHT new ad- 
vances in 2-way radio performance. 

Take the new “UNI-CHANNEL” mobile 
Dispatcher. It has the marvelous SENSICON 
circuit with permanent selectivity and im- 
proved voice dominance over noise. It fits 
easily into the cab or trunk of any vehicle 
—with fixed-performance superiority over 
anything in its price class—and it’s an excel- 
lent investment, fully protected against 
future obsolescence! 


Specify Motorola—Get The Best! 


The high standards of engineering excel- 
lence, set by the world leaders in 2-way 
mobile radio, is built into all MOTOROLA 
equipment. Remember when you buy 
Motorola, you'll be paying actually less for 
the greater value included! 








New UNI-CHANNEL” 
complete mobile, dash mount, 


Complete Radio Communication Systems for Industry 


COMMUNICATIONS & ELECTRONICS DIV oto rola 








“WE CONGRATULATE YOU.” 
one of our advertisers writes - = = = 


“No other advertisements have brought any similar results and we certainly 
congratulate you upon the fine purchasing quality of your readers. We 
should be happy indeed to continue our advertising with you.” 


Have you thought of American Forests in connection 
with the advertising of your products and 
your services? 




















FREE BOOKLET ON 
“HOW TO PRUNE & 
HOW NOT TO PRUNE”’ 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—tTree own- 
ers are hailing a valuable 16-page 
guide-book titled: HOW TO PRUNE 
AND HOW NOT TO PRUNE FRUIT 
and SHADE TREES. 


Lavishly illustrated are the most sci- 
entific methods and tools, including the 
new, sensational, super-lightweight, sec- 
tional Aluminum Alloy Poles. These 
poles, with their amazing attachments, 
have revolutionized Tree Sawing, Prun- 
ing, Trimming, Fruit Picking and Nut 
Shaking. 


These poles eliminate climbing of 
trees, ACCIDENTS; cuts labor time 
and doubles production. The booklet 
shows many Tree jobs which formerly 
took hours, now being done in minutes! 
“Worth its weight in gold” is report of 
experts. 


Write, telephone, come in to: J. B. 
F. Sebrell Corp., 300 So. Los Angeles 
St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. MAdison 
6-9397-9398—today! 














Free Fall 
Catalog 


Ready August 3 
Fully illustrated, 96 
pages, showing 
Hunting Footwear, 
Clothing, and fifty- 
two other leather 
and canvas special- 
ties of our own 
manufacture for 
campers and hunt- 
ers. 

L. L. Bean, Inc. 

127 Main St. 

Freeport, Maine 















7x50 Fidsam 
BINOCULARS) 


Finest Precision Optics 
Buy Direct from Importer 
Money Back Guarantee 
Many other models 
AS LOW AS $6.00* 
(plus fed. tax) 


FREE Catolog & Book 
*"How to Select Binoculors”| 


~ DEALERS: _ Write for discount 


USHNELL Importers * E. Green St. Dept. AF8' 


Pasadena 1. California 
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PRODUCTS 


Neoxyn-Rorer for Poison Ivy 
Treatment—a new lotion which ar- 
rests itching and other discomfort of 
poison ivy, poison oak or poison su- 
mac within a very few minutes. Skin 
surface heals rapidly. William H. 
Rorer, Inc., Drexel Bldg., 5th and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 6, 
Pennsylvania. 


Auto-Screen—something new for 
the outdoorsman and motorist. It’s a 
universal type window screen, de- 
signed to fit any car window regard- 
less of make of car or size and shape 
of window. Consists of strong mesh 
netting encircled and held rigid by a 
light spring steel frame which may 
be lengthened or shortened by means 
of a simple take-up device. Ideal for 
sportsman, camper or motorist who 
sleeps in his car overnight while on 
vacation trips. Mocar Products Com- 
pany, P.O. Box 2375, Dearborn, 
Michigan. 


Paddock’s Sureclor jor Pure and 
Safe Drinking Water—a water-ener- 
gized chlorinator which uses ordinary 
household bleach for its source of 
chlorine. Also a “complete packaged 
water system” for camps or lodges 
which has been named Tri-Sure, com- 
bining Sureclor purifier with pump- 
ing. filtering and _pressure-storage 
equipment. Paddock Sales of Texas. 
3727 Atwell Street, Dallas 9, Texas. 


Tilting Arbor Saw Table—designed 
by Porter-Cable Machine Company 
for use with its Speedmatic portable 
saws. Saw table weighs only 44 


Write the Editor for more complete informa- 
tion on the new products described below: 








MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Please enroll me as a Member of The American Forestry Association. 
Enclosed find $5.00 to cover dues for one year, (Including subscription to 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine). My name and address is: 


Name 
Street 


City and State 











pounds and can easily be carried in 
one hand. Invaluable to builders for 
trim work, fitting, miter and bevel 
cuts, ripping or detailing on all build- 
ing materials. Porter-Cable Machine 
Company, Syracuse, New York. 


E-9 Tournarocker—a new model 
rear dump hauling unit, designed for 
loading by shovel, dragline or back- 
hoe. Powered by the D Roadster 
Tournapull prime mover with the 
GM4-71 engine, it is especially suited 
for construction work. R. G. LeTour- 
neau, Inc., Peoria, Illinois. 


Magnesium Wedges—will not nick 
and dull the chain saw teeth. There 
is the bucking wedge, used after the 
tree is on the ground and being cut 
into logs; the side pinch wedge to 
prevent the log rolling while being 
cut—to name two. Michigan Wedge 
Company, Sturgis, Michigan. 


Wood Study Kit—neatly packed in 
a small wood box, contains 54 speci- 
mens of important commercial spe- 
cies of wood and wood products used 
in the United States. To make wood 
identification and general knowledge 
of wood both entertaining and in- 
structive, a knife, a 10-power hand 
lens and an 84-page illustrated man- 
ual are included. Timber Engineer- 
ing Company, 1319 Eighteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Dude Range—portable “stove on a 
stick,” has a 12” x 18” movable broil- 
ing grill of durable steel mesh on a 
strong steel stake which holds firm in 
any type of ground. Steel windbreak 
flips up over grill and becomes a fry- 
ing griddle, or hangs down to shield 
fire from wind. Easily assembled, it 
is manufactured by Harben, Incor- 
porated, Box 5997, Dallas, Texas. 


Indian Backfiring Drip Torch— 
durable and handy to use in backfir- 
ing work, Equipped with a gallon fuel 
tank, brass feed pipe enabling opera- 
tor to ignite materials with ease at 
ground level, a large, strong, easy 
carrying handle and an air inlet 
valve at nozzle end, it does the job 
quickly, easily, thoroughly and with 
little expense. D. B. Smith & Com- 
pany, Utica, New York. 
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The continuing scourge of forest fires in 
the United States is nothing short of 
disaster. Look what forest fires do EACH YEAR! 





ety 
CMa. 


Each year they burn 30 million acres of land—an They destroy enough trees of saw-timber size to 
area the size of the State of New York! build 86,000 five-room homes! 





They burn enough pulp-size trees to make 3 mil- They cause soil erosion, tremendous loss of recrea- 
lion tons of newsprint, 90 million railroad ties! tional areas, wildlife, electrical power! 
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FOREST FIRES CAN BE PREVENTED IF YOU WILL 
FOLLOW — FAITHFULLY — THESE FOUR SIMPLE RULES 


1. Hold your match 'til it's cold — 3. Drown your campfire, then stir 
then pinch it to make sure. and drown again. 


2. Crush out your cigarette, cigar, 4. Ask about the law before burn- 
pipe ashes. Use an ash tray! ing grass, brush, fence rows, or trash, 


HMMA 


A Public Service Project of The Advertising Council. Space Contributed by AMERICAN FORESTS MAGAZINE 
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Seedlings for Forest und Christmas 
Tree Plantings. Complete line. As 
low as $16.00 per 1,000. 


Strong, sturdy, well-rooted seedlings 
and transplants for Conservationists, 
Timber-Operators, or owners of idle 
land. MUSSER TREES ARE GROW- 
ING IN ALL 48 STATES. 

For special Xmas Tree Growers’ 
Guide, and complete Planting Stock 

Price List. Write Box 27-H 


Gyion Urges 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC., 
indiana, Pa. 








TREE SEEDS 


FOR FORESTERS 
and 
NURSERYMEN 


Ask for Catalog 


HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren Street, New York 7, N. Y. 














Waynesboro, 


FOREST TREE SEEDS 


SPECIALIZING IN THE PINES 
PLACE YOUR ORDER EARLY TO 
ASSURE PROMPT DELIVERY 

D. L. WALLEY 
Mississippi 








GROW TREES 


FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 
Pir, Pine and Spruce in variety. 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
Write for Price List. 


SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 643, Johnstown, Pa. 











TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our ewn nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








Nerway Sprues, Red Pine, White Pine, Scotch Pine, 
White Spruce, Black 1 Spruce, ete. Prices are 
reasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. F. Fryeburg, Maine 
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Bass Bug 
(From page 34) 


voice becomes shrill and vehement. 
This was one of those times. A bar 
fly, he told me, had informed him 
that I had desecrated the feathered 
beauty of Reneé. As a result, the bird 
no longer talked but sulked in his 
cage, emitting only violent grunts. 
The chances were Reneé would never 
talk again. Nicky also stated that if 
I ever again entered his premises he 
would personally run me through end- 
less times with the biggest carving 
knife in the kitchen. I hung up sadly, 
calling down curses on the drunk who 
had seen me snip Reneé’s tail feathers. 
My feet dragged a little as I re- 
turned to the kitchen. I thought I 
knew what a martyr suffered, but 
there was more to come. Standing 
before the card table was the Lady. 
In her hand she held my creation. 
She was not admiring it. She pointed 
to the tell-tale green feathers. “Moths, 
eh?” she whispered and there was 
something sinister in her voice. That 
was just the start of what proved to 
be a very unhappy evening. The hope 
of an income of $35.000 a week 
which I proffered, was discarded with 
scorn. The mandate was inexorable; 
I would make no more bass bugs. 
The next day I went into Fred 
Johnson’s store and put down a few 
blue chips for some commercial bass 
bugs. Two days later I tried them 
out. To my delight, I discovered 
they worked perfectly, took some nice 
bass. As a matter of cold fact, I 


snagged three handsome bass that 
afternoon. Just as I pulled in to 
shore I heard a shout from an ap- 
proaching boat. It was Willie, the 
guy who mows our lawn, takes care 
of the flower garden, steals my liquor. 
He held up a stringer of the biggest 
bass I have ever seen—the limit. 

“Gosh!”, he said, and his voice 
trembled. “You know, mister, your 
missus she give me the stuff you used 
to make your bass flies and she give 
me the one bug you finished. Man, 
I never seen nuthin’ like it! I got 
me a whale of a bass on every cast. 
And then up come a really big one 
—ten-pound at least. He hit that 
bug, snapped it off the leader and 
got clean away. Will yuh make me 
another one just like it, hey?” 

“Willie,” I said sadly, “I’m forced 
in the interest of bass conservation 
and good sportsmanship, to decline.” 

I’m afraid my super-bass-bug will 
never be duplicated. If I had the 
powers of persuasion, perhaps | 
might approach Mrs. Maxweldon and 
Nicky and beg for their cooperation. 
I suspect, however, that they would 
take a narrow and dim view of the 
project. Besides, I’m not anxious to 
see Nicky for a couple of years or so. 
As to the Lady, the matter hasn't 
been mentioned between us for nearly 
two weeks. If I brought up the mat- 
ter of the green feathers, I think I 
know what would happen. I’d rather 
it didn’t. 


Rabies in the Wild 


(From page 30) 


tive action to control or destroy foxes 
on a statewide scale, however. 

The number of foxes required to 
be taken in any one county is not 
great. Usually it runs from 300 to 
700 — occasionally up to 1200 or 
1500. The Service operated in ten 
counties in Georgia during fiscal 
year 1948, removing approximately 
3200 foxes and twenty-four bobcats. 
Rabies in foxes was reported from 
twenty-nine counties in Georgia dur- 
ing the year, compared with forty- 
two the preceding year. 

During the year 237 head of live- 
stock, valued at $11,875, were lost 
due to rabies, compared with 2570 








CLEARFIELD BITUMINOUS COAL CORPORATION 


Department of Forests 
INDIANA, INDIANA COUNTY, PA. 
“Growers of Quality Evergreen Seedlings and Transplants for over 25 years” 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST AND PLANTING GUIDE 








head, valued at $100,000, the year 
before. This was in the fox rabies 
counties, but there is no way of 
knowing just how much of the loss is 
attributable to rabid foxes. It is be- 
lieved, on the basis of evidence and 
observations, that they are responsi- 
ble for more than fifty percent. 
According to Georgia State Health 
Department records for the entire 
state in 1946, there were 1735 people 
given anti-rabies treatment, of which 
106 had been bitten by rabid foxes. 
In 1947, there were 1358 treated, of 
which sixty-one had been bitten by 
foxes. Meanwhile, the State Health 
Department, in cooperation with lo- 
cal health units and other authorities, 
is carrying on an extensive program 
of dog vaccination and quarantine. 
Many states cooperating with the 
Service throughout the years took the 
slogan: “Kill the coyote and muzzle 
the dog. It is better to be sure (and 
alive) than sorry (and dead).” 
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Controlling “Forest Predators” 
(From page 21) 


than 100 million acres of southern 
forest land are being overrun by the 
“weed trees.” Loss in pine develop- 
ment is estimated at from $2 to $3 
an acre for every year these undesir- 
ables are allowed to crowd out profit- 
able timber. This means an annual 
loss of from $200,000,000 to $300,- 
(000.000 to forest industry. 

Both experimentally and in actual 
practice, a number of methods of ap- 
plying “Ammate” to trees have been 
evolved. Most practical has been the 
“frill’—a complete ring of single ax 
strokes around the tree, cutting 
through the bark and into the sap- 
wood, leaving an actual frill of wood 
into which “Ammate” solution can be 
poured. More effective but also more 
costly from a labor standpoint are 
“cups,” made with two ax strokes, 
one about two inches above the other 
and prying out the chip between to 
leave a pocket into which crystals of 
“Ammate” weed killer may be de- 
posited. 

The lower the cups are placed, the 
less sprouting is likely to occur. Two 
cups on opposite sides are sufficient 
for a tree that is six inches or less in 
diameter at breast height. For larger 
trees, cups should be not more than 
six inches apart around the tree. A 
tablespoonful of crystals per cup 
should be applied for most of the 
common oak species. 

Costs are difficult to specify, for 
this will depend on the number of 
trees per acre to be treated, and their 
size, plus the terrain of the country 
and the amount of brush that impedes 
the tree-poisoning crew. 

One Louisiana operator treated 
3500 acres two years ago, cutting all 
trees under five inches in diameter 
and poisoning the larger ones. On 
twenty acres where accurate costs 
were figured, the average for labor, 
supervision, tools and “Ammate”’ was 
$2.43 an acre. Another company in 
the same state kept figures on treat- 
ing all trees six inches in diameter or 
larger on 3170 acres, and came out 
with an average of $2.30 an acre. 

At Bigwoods Experimental Forest 
in Hertford County, North Carolina, 
all hardwoods five inches or larger in 
diameter were poisoned on about 150 
acres. Trees treated per acre ran 
from sixteen to fifty and costs per 
acre varied from $1.44 to $3.40. 

One southern timberland operator, 
comparing the “Ammate” treatment 
in “frills” with two-hack girdling of 
the trees without any chemical treat- 


ment, declared that the total cost per 
tree was less and that results of the 
treatment were apparent sooner. 
Trees began losing their leaves a few 
days after being poisoned, he said, 
opening up the canopy above the 
stunted pine seedlings and allowing 
the pines to make good growth the 
first season after treatment. 

Another Louisiana lumberman, 
whose company had treated over 
1500 acres with a five-man crew, had 
an interesting comment on the effects 
of tree poisoning. Fire-fighting crews 
experience less trouble in getting 
through woods after hardwood 
growth has been poisoned, he stated. 
Where a tree has been girdled, the 
sprouts grow out in a mass and often 
block passage, whereas no sprouts 
were present when poison had pene- 
trated the root system. 

With small trees, more efficiently 
cut than poisoned, two ax strokes are 
used to leave a V-notched stump. 
Into this notch, crystals of “Ammate” 
weed killer are placed. These are ab- 
sorbed into the roots and sprouting 
is inhibited. 

This entire hardwood problem is 
bringing about an evolution in the 
thinking and plans of lumbermen. In 
some bottomland areas, where the en- 
croaching hardwoods are of market- 
able types, and where the maintaining 
of a pine stand has become increas- 
ingly difficult, there may be a general 
conversion to hardwood forests on an 
economically sound basis. But much 
of the upland timber country is 
geared to pine production, its pocket- 
book slung over a low branch of the 
more rapidly growing pine crop. In 
these sections, the scrub hardwood 
must be looked upon as a “predatory 
tree” and dealt with accordingly if 
future generations of poles, pulpwood 
and sawlogs are to be produced. 
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USE BART 

ia 2 
No. 114B—Special Utility Saw combines 
for the first time: Quick cutting, Smooth 


cutting, Easy operation. Price $5.60 ea. 
delivered in U.S.A. 


Write now 
REE SURGERY | for details 
SUPPLIES and 
complete 
Bartlett Mfg. Co. 
















catalog 
ND 3019 E. Grand Bivd. | . ° 
Detroit, Mich. | ineluding 
road signs 








REFORESTATOR 


Mechanical Tree Planter 





Manufactured by 
L. W. MERIAM CO. 


Elsie, Michigan 








CERTIFIED 
TREE SEEDS 


In 1927 we established 
the practice of describ- 
ing and certifying the 
source of Pacific North- 
west conifer seeds. 
Collections made only in forests of 
outstanding quality and vigor, by peo- 
ple who gather cones for us year after 
year. 
Low kiln temperatures in extraction 


protect seed viability. 


WOODSEED 


P. O. Box 647 Salem, Oregon 


FOR SALE — TIMBER TRACT 


A 240 acre tract ideally suited for forestation with up- 

wards of 40,000 trees now planted, consisting of various 

pines, oak, maple, poplar, ash, walnut, chestnut, cherry, 

etc. Must be seen to be appreciated. Located on good 

road, plenty of water. Offered for sale due to failing 

— Room to plant many thousand more trees. 
yrite to: 


PHIL BROZIER, Forester — Avella, Pa. 





























SANDVIK BOW SAWS 


MAKE HARD WORK EASY! 
SANDVIK BOW SAWS lead in 
quality and performance, are 
always dependable and mate- 
rially assist in reducing operat- 
ing costs. FRAMES of light- 
weight Steel Tubing, SAWS 
made from best procurable saw 
Steel, thin back, fast and easy 
cutting. 

Send for Descriptive Folder 


Sandvik Saw & Tool Corporation 


47 WARREN ST. NEW YORK (7) N. Y. 

















“HOW-T0-D0” 


BOOKLETS 


The United States Government 
offers many handbooks and man- 
uals on the subject of house care 
and repair, and hobbies. Here is a 
list of helpful guides to crafts and 


job practices in the home. 


Catalog 
TITLE Order No. 
Light Frame House 
Construction FS5.123:145 
Technique of House 
Nailing HH2.2:N14 


Selection of Lumber for 
Farm and Home 
Building 

Selection, Installation, 
Finish, and Mainte- 
nance of Wood Floors 
for Dwellings Al.4/2:489 

Building with Vogs A1.38:579 

Preventing Damage to 
Buildings by Subter- 
ranean Termites and 
Their Control A1.9:1911/3 

How to Judge a House C1.14:H81 

Fireplaces & Chimneys  A1.9:1889 

Landscaping The Farm- 


A1.9:1756 


stead , 116.54/3:189 
Pointers on Making 

Good Lawns A1.10/a:L427 
Growing Annual Flower- 

ing Plants A1.9:1171/3 
Care and Repair of the 

House C13.4:489 


YOU CAN MAKE IT SERIES 
Vol. 1.—You Can Make It 
Vol. 2.—You Can Make It For 
Camp and Cottage 

Vol. 3—You Can Make It For 
Profit 

Set of 3 pamphlets C1.14:L97/9 

Maintenance and Care of 
Hand Tools W1.35:9-867 

Use of Tools  N17.25:T61/2/945 

Woodworking and Fur- 
niture Repair W1.35:5-613 

PHOTOGRAPHY (2 volumes) 
Vol. 1. Fundamentals— 

N17.25:P56/2/947/vol. 1 
Vol. 2. Specialized Fields— 
N17.25:P56/2/947/vol. 2 


Culture of Orchids A1.35:206 
Handbook for Recrea- 

tion Leaders FS3.209:231 
Attracting Birds 1-1.72.1/2 


Camp Stoves and Fireplaces— 
Y3.EM3:2C15/1-2 
Home Tanning of Leather 
and Small Fur Skins A1.9:1334/7 


Homes for Birds 1-1.72:14 
Roses for the Home A1.9:750 
House Plants A1.9:1872/1-2 
Make It of Leather C18.27:190 
Fed. Government Work 

for Young Men CS1.48:15/3 


List 


Price 


$ 


-45 


+15 


-15 


15 


15 


25 


05 


15 


50 


-45 


-30 
-65 


50 


-25 


Your order for any of the above publi- 


cations should be sent direct to Super- 


intendent of Documents, 


Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Refer to Catalog Order No. and send 
payment in money order or cash (no 


stamps or checks). 
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Time and No Fire 


(From page 15) 


and snows of the famed Cascades. 
Beyond were the pines. Somebody 
spoke of them, and of the thriving 
forestry program of the Biles-Coleman 
Lumber Company and the Indian Ser- 
vice over in the Okanogan country. 

It was my turn to remark that such 
utilization in the woods had never 
been seen since the skeeterbees of 
Paul Bunyan’s time—they were big 
as elk and had bills in front and 
stingers behind. When they caught a 
logged and utilized him, nothing was 
left to show for it but a small scatter 
of bones and over them the skeeter- 
bees resting and picking their teeth. 

The Cub Scouts showed consider- 
able interest in hearing more agree- 
ably gruesome details of the kind but 
they were reminded we were up on 
business. They were shown how the 
snags were felled in the logging, 
mainly to lay low the worst fire haz- 
ard in the Douglasfir, but also for 
their yield of sound wood. More of 
this was to be seen later. The seed 
blocks and strips left by the loggers 
were pointed out and explained. The 
standard forestry practice in harvest- 
ing the Douglasfir and West Coast 
hemlock stands was to clear-cut a 
given area—forty acres up to 160— 
and leave seed-source trees to the east 
of it, located so that the dry east 
winds of late fall would open the 
cones and bear the winged seeds to 
the places that needed them for the 
growing of future forests. 

“Then give the trees time,” Billy 
Entwistle repeated. “Time, and no 


fire.” 


He went on to demonstrate fire 
fighting tools and such tricks as use 
of the backpack pump. I talked with 
the foresters about the full forestry 
picture of the Pacific Northwest in 
relation to the sampling we were see- 
ing today. Keeping as clear as we 
could from statistics, it looked this 
way: 





Those 75,000 acres of reforestation 
we viewed 1500 feet below fairly well 
represented the more than 7,500,000 
acres of the younger surveyed and 
classified forests of the Douglasfir 
region—on all ownerships. There 
were more millions of acres of sec- 
ond-growth sawtimber to consider. 
and still more hundreds of thousands 
of acres of unsurveyed recent cut- 
overs. 


Forestry as an act on the land was 
struggling through birth and _ the 


growing pains of infancy in the 
Douglasfir region when loggers cut 
the old timber from Whidbey Island, 
the shores of Puget Sound, the Sultan 
Basin. Fire ran free. Yet the new 
crop came through amid most of the 
stumps. And now the gaps were being 
planted by both government and in- 
dustry. All the agencies were cooper- 
ating like members of one lodge to 
stop fire and grow trees. 


Down the Sultan and Snohomish 
valleys the farmers, with their own 
forest products cooperative and the 
support of the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice and the forest industries, were in 
a woodlot forestry program that is 
nationally known. New products, new 
plants promised increasing markets 
for everything that grew in the woods. 
There were even outlets for huckle- 
berry brush and salal. National ad- 
vertising programs of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association and other 
forest industry groups were creating 
preference among consumers all over 
the country for lumber products from 
the region. 

An hour later we were back down 
in the basin, after stops to nail up 
“Keep Washington Green” signs along 
the lower road. Here a clearing 
opened in a dense roadside stand of 
fir and hemlock around twenty years 
old. An immense fir windfall that had 
been left in the logging and a giant 
snag that had stood through it and 
succeeding years, had lately been 
worked over for a yield of peeler logs. 
Two butts and another cut were left 
as fit only for fuelwood. The delayed 
gleaning from the harvest of twenty- 
five years or more ago served as a 
prime example of the changes in mar- 
ket demand that had made for prog- 
ress in forestry. 

“At that time dead trees were 
passed by, and if there were standing 
snags they were left to be fire threats,” 
said Billy Entwistle. “Bothering with 
them then could only lose the logger 
money. Now it pays to glean such 
timber. The wonder is that it lasts 
so well—dead trees long before the 
logging, and still good wood.” 

The leftovers were, by rough esti- 
mate, well over 800 years old at their 
deaths. The biggest butt could have 
had 1200 years in it. They were rem- 
nants of the grandfathers of the 
twenty-year-old trees. The parent 
trees had been around 200 years old 
at the logging. 
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“Back in my early time,” said Billy 
Entwistle. “only trees that could be 
hauled by bullteam easy to tidewater 
were valued. All the way through my 
time as a logger the forest itself had 
no value, only the trees in it that 
could be taken out and sold at a 
profit. Often the profit failed to show 
up. Most of the pioneers saw the 
forest as in the way, an obstacle to 
farming. Everybody but the Indians 
burned it.” 

“T learned at school that the In- 
dians burned the forests everywhere 
to make better hunting grounds,” 
said one of the Cub Scouts. 


“You learned a wrong thing, son,” 
said the veteran fire warden. “The 
Indians did not set the fires that never 
let me see the sun all summer when 
I was a boy. The Indians had been 
here for 10,000 years and more be- 
fore 1870, when the summer burnings 
began to cloud the whole country. 
Prospectors, ranchers, stockmen, 
homesteaders, hunters — all white — 
fired the forests to clear them out. 


“No one dreamed that timber could 
ever become scarce. Of all things 
trees were the cheapest — why, trees 
were free! White men burned won- 
derful forests just to make trails for 
easier travel. Many traveled the wa- 
terways by boats and canoe, camping 
overnight on the beaches. If their 
beach fires, which they left burning 
usually, started forest fires no one 
was concerned. Then fire was used 
regularly in logging to clear roads 
and skid-trails. This was true even in 
1910. In that bad fire year I saw 
burning logs loaded on flat cars and 
hauled smoking to the booming 
grounds. 

“Never blame the Indians, who 
loved their home country, for the 
fires of the old days. And let’s not be 
too morally proud of the record we 
are making against the fire enemy. 
Now we know it pays. Now all trees 
have value. Nobody needs to tell lads 
your age that these little stems of 
twenty-year-old trees will be worth 
real money to you or others like you 
thirty to fifty years from now.” 

The boys grew restless. They 
looked around for things to do and 
decided to adorn the remains of the 
forest ancients with the posters that 
read, “Keep the Skies Blue — Keep 
Washington Green.” Up the road 
they had found themselves without 
nails. Billy Entwistle had provided 
them. Now they came to him for 
more. 

“In the woods always pack a few 
nails along,” he advised. “A man 
never knows when he may need a 
nail.” 
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We oldsters rested for a spell in the 
shade of timber that had first sprouted 
on this soil so long ago that their 
time was hard to realize. They made 
Billy Entwistle’s eighty-six years seem 
few. A breeze whispered from the 
forest of twenty-year-old trees. The 
age of Harry and Stuart was nine and 
Kenny was eight. The breeze, the 
wind, was from the West. It was as 
old as the land itself. 

Time and trees. Man’s place in 
nature. Something to think about. 

“Time and no fire,” said Billy En- 
twistle again. “The main thing. The 
big need.” 


Ivory-Billed Woodpecker 
Still With Us 


The ivory-billed woodpecker, al- 
ready tentatively listed on the roster 
of exterminated species, still survives, 
according to the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute. 

Two of the big woodpeckers, al- 
most removed from the American 
scene by the destruction of the pri- 
meval forests, recently were discov- 
ered by an expedition led by Whit- 
ney H. Eastman, Minneapolis busi- 
ness executive and amateur ornithol- 
ogist. The survivors were found in 
Florida, the National Audubon So- 
ciety stated. None of the ivory-bills 
have been reliably reported since 
1947. The pileated woodpecker is 
frequently mistaken for the ivory-bill 
and the close resemblance between 
the two birds has confused the status 
of the rare species. 
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Official 


U. S. FOREST SERVICE 


Field Clothes 
Also 
UNIFORMS 
For Rough Field Wear 


Complete price list on 
request 


The Fechheimer Bros, Co. 
Uniforms for Over 65 Years 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 














Infringers and 
imitators warned. 
Best 
Chrome 
Steel— 
Strong 
Durable 


3 Patents. Best 
material. Sold by 
the thousands. 











THE RENOWNED 
Rich Forest Fire Fighting Tool 


Write for Prices and Description 
Geneva Rich Bickel WOOLRICH, PA. 

















INGERSOLL SHOVELS 


Blade Edges Guaranteed SPLIT-PROOF! 
Shovels, Spades, and Scoops of TEM-CROSS 
Steel (Interlocking mesh-grain structure) are 
light, strong, and hold edge unusually well. 
INGERSOLL STEEL DIVISION 
Borg-Warner Corporation, New Castle, Indiana 








Financial Statement 


The American Forestry Assoczation 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1949 


EXPENSE 


TOTAL 


INCOME AND EXPENSE 


Cash $14,121.74 
Notes Receivable 278.16 
Accounts Receivable 2,222.40 
Accrued Interest Receivable 346.41 
Inventories 15,916.27 
Deferred Charges 13,010.84 
Deposits and Advances 1,202.14 
Furniture and Fixtures 5,097.25 
Endowment Fund Assets 210,865.68 

TOTAL $263,060.89 





ACCOUNT FOR THE TWELVE MONTHS PERIOD 
ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1949 


General Administration $45,664.29 
AMERICAN FORESTS 

Magazine 89,944.77 
Membership 79,531.59 
Forester’s Office 14,387.53 
Advertising Expense 8,099.20 
Operating Overhead 5,072.32 
Miscellaneous 3,714.21 


$246,413.91 





































SILVA COMPASS 


Simpler — More Accurate 
Recommended by foresters for cruis- 

ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. « @ 
Direct course readings. Write for 
free literature and instructions. «& 


SILVA, INC., Dept. T, LaPorte, int. ga 





LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 


Accounts Payable $6,702.68 
Notes Payable 15,000.00 
Deferred Income 70,501.47 
Reserves for Forest Program 
and Miscellaneous Fund 5,019.35 
Surplus 165,837.39 
TOTAL $263,060.89 








INCOME 
Membership Dues $144,490.46 
Advertising 23,839.18 
Interest 4,184.86 
D i and Beq 5,531.93 
Sale of Publications 8,687.42 
Miscellaneous 6,077.61 


Excess of Expenses over Income 53,602.45 


TOTAL 


$246,413.91 

















AFA’s annual meeting plans are 
shaping up into something big. We 
are trying out two new ideas this 
year which look like good bets. First, 
we have a number of active commit- 
tees at work in Wisconsin arranging 
all details. Secondly, we are plan- 
ning to make the meeting mostly a 
series of outdoor tours to see what is 
being done and how it is being ac- 
complished. 

All the planning is being spark- 
plugged by a committee of Wiscon- 
sin people headed up by Folke 
Becker, D. Clark Everest, M. N. Tay- 
lor, Ernest Swift and Vic Isola, with 
a number of subcommittees operat- 
ing under them. We had the plea- 
sure of meeting with some thirty-five 
of the various committee members in 
Wisconsin recently to plan final de- 
tails of the meeting. 

We honestly believe this is going 
to be one of the most interesting and 


successful meetings AFA has held. 
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Dr. James P. Adams, Provost of the 
University of Michigan, will be the 
featured speaker at the banquet. Our 
Wisconsin friends are putting their 
hearts into making it a great success. 
They are anxious for AFA members 
to be their guests. Full details of 
the meeting are described elsewhere 
in the magazine this month. We urge 
you to send in your registrations as 
soon as possible. 


Ovid Butler’s Forest Progress 
Committee is now assembling its final 
reports from some thirteen different 
task force chairmen. The report will 
cover what has happened in Ameri- 
can forestry during the past five 
years, 1944-1949, as regards AFA’s 
Program for American Forestry. The 
report will indicate where the strength 
and weakness lie in forestry pro- 
grams in the country. It is expected 
that the report will be completed by 
the latter part of this summer. 
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A. C. Spurr 
Samuel T. Dana 
Randolph G. Pack 
S. L. Frost 

John M. Christie 


Fred E. Hornaday 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Bryce C. Browning, 1950—Ohio, Musk- 
ingum Watershed Conservancy District. 


W. J. Damtoft, 1952—North Carolina, 


Southern Pulpwood Conservation Asso- 
ciation. 
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President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Executive Director 
Treasurer 


Secretary 


Samuel T. Dana, 1950—Michigan, School 
of Forestry and Conservation, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

C. H. Flory, 1950—South Carolina, As- 
sociation of State Foresters. 





AFA’s Water Committee has 
submitted, at the request of Morris 
L. Cooke, chairman of President 
Truman’s Water Policy Commission, 
its recommendations of things which 
are considered important in the de- 
velopment of a national program of 
water conservation. AFA’s commit- 
tee feels that much more considera- 
tion needs to be given to the inter- 
relations of land and water; that 
flood prevention devices need to be 
worked out on the basis of hundreds 
of small watersheds in the nation; 
that such projects should involve the 
cooperative work of federal, state and 
local governments and private inter- 
ests and that their control and man- 
agement should be local. 

The President’s Committee has a 
tough and challenging job ahead of 
it and has asked many organizations 
in the country for suggestions. It is 
holding a number of hearings in vari- 
ous sections of the United States. We 
hope that the committee will continue 
an unbiased analysis of all factors 
and come up with a recommended 
program in which all interests can 
have a part. 


The Association of State For- 
esters will hold its annual meeting 
at Salt Lake City on September 25, 
26 and 27. The Association has been 
invited to meet with this group and 
to discuss with them ways and means 
in which AFA can help the states. 

We are very much encouraged by 
the tremendous progress made by the 
state forestry departments in the last 
five years. The reports of our AFA 


Karl T. Frederick, 1952—New York, New 
York State Conservation Council. 

William B. Greeley, 1951—Washington, 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

Don P. Johnston, 1952—North Carolina, 
North Carolina Forestry Association. 

Kent Leavitt, 195|1—New York, Nation- 
al Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts. 

George W. Merck, 1950 — New Jersey, 
Merck & Co., Inc. 

Walter H. Meyer, 1951 — Connecticut, 
Yale School of Forestry. 

Randolph G. Pack, 1952— New York, 
Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry Foun- 
dation. 

Lloyd E. Partain, 1951 — Pennsylvania, 
The Curtis Publishing Company. 

Theodore S. Repplier, 1951—District of 
Columbia, The Advertising Council, 
Inc. 

James J. Storrow, 1952— New Hamp- 
shire, Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests. 

William P. Wharton, 1950—Massachu- 
setts, National Parks Association. 
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Progress Committee certainly indi- 
cate that state forestry operations 
have grown into a tremendous busi- 
ness. The past five years have prob- 
ably seen greater advancements than 
in any previous period in the nation’s 
forest history. 


“Forest Fire,”’ AFA’s four-color 
cartoon booklet on forest fire preven- 
tion as told by Smokey Bear, went to 
press for its first printing of 150,000 
this month to supply orders for sev- 
eral industries and organizations 
throughout the country. Smokey 
Bear is a national character devel- 
oped by the cooperative forest fire 
prevention campaign of the state and 
federal forest services and the Adver- 
tising Council, Inc. AFA’s sixteen- 
page booklet is tied in with this cam- 
paign, is adapted for schools and has 
received widespread approval from 
conservationists, teachers and school 
children. 


Copies for local use, fairs, exhib- 
its, meetings, schools, etc., may be 
ordered direct from AFA headquar- 
ters at nominal prices. 


AFA has now started a new pub- 
lication—a factual story of Ohio’s 
Watershed Conservancy Law with 
complete information on operating 
costs, system of government, agency 
cooperation, etc., highlighted in the 
Muskingum Watershed Conservancy 
District. The booklet is to be made 
available as a part of the proposed 
Governors’ Water Conference to be 
held in Ohio, sponsored jointly by 


HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS 


W. C. Bailey-—Tennessee, President, First 
National Bank, Clarksville. 

Folke Becker—Wisconsin, President, Trees 
for Tomorrow, Inc. 

Hon. Charles F. Brannan—District of Co- 
lumbia, The Secretary of Agriculture. 
Raymond J. Brown—New York, Editor, 

Outdoor Life. 

Mrs. Le Roy Clark—New Jersey, Chair- 
man, Conservation Committee, The 
Garden Club of America. 

Donald Comer, Sr.—Alabama, Chairman 
of the Board, Avondale Mills. 

Dr. Wilson Compton—Washington, Presi- 
dent, Washington State College. 

E. J. Condon—lllinois, Director of Pub- 
lic Relations, Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany. 

L. A. Danse—Michigan, Member Presi- 
dent’s Water Pollution Control Advis- 
ory Board. 

Walter E. Disney—California, President, 
Walt Disney Productions, Ltd. 

Aubrey Drury—California, Secretary, Save- 
the-Redwoods League. 

Walter E. Humphrey— Texas, Editor, Fort 
Worth Press. 


the State of Ohio and The American 
Forestry Association, plans for which 
are now being developed with Gov- 
ernor Frank J. Lausche and a com- 
mittee of Ohio conservationists. 


Indications are that more than 
200 riders will take part in AFA’s 
sponsored Trail Riders of the Wilder- 
ness project this summer. These 
guided expeditions into the remote, 
beautiful wilderness areas of our na- 
tional forests and parks are receiving 
widespread recognition. They have 
proved increasingly popular in their 
fifteen years of operation. The first 
trip into the Smokies has now been 
completed and trips are under way in 
Montana, Idaho and Minnesota. 
There are a few openings left on 
some of the western trips, so if you 
AFA members want to get close to 
some of the grandest nature in the 
world for the best vacation you have 
ever had. drop us a line at AFA head- 
quarters. 


Our good friend, Walter R. 
Humphrey, editor of the Fort Worth 
Press, and winner of one of AFA’s 
Conservation Awards last year, sent 
us a copy of the fifth annual soil con- 
servation program sponsored by the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers of Tex- 
as. This comprehensive, yet down-to- 
earth grass-roots program has a num- 
ber of outstanding awards for farm- 
ers, soil conservation districts, or- 
ganizations, newspapers and_busi- 
nessmen as well as prizes for the best 
essays on soil conservation submitted 


by high school students. S. L. F. 
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Joseph F. Kaylor—Maryland, President, 
Association of State Foresters. 

Miss Ethel L. Larsen—Michigan, Chair- 
man, Conservation of Natural Resources 
Committee, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

George Houk Mead—Ohio, Member, Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Pub- 
lic Schools. 

Hon. Leslie A. Miller—Wyoming, Chair- 
man, Committee on Natural Resources 
Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government. 

W. A. Roberts—Wisconsin, Vice-President, 
Allis- Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Dr. Paul E. Tilford — Ohio, Secretary- 
Treasurer, National Arborist Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

William Vogt—District of Columbia, for- 
mer Chief, Conservation Section, Pan 
American Union. 

Edward A. Wayne—Virginia, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond. 

Vertrees Young — Louisiana, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Gaylord Container Corporation. 








HAND HOIST 
DATA BOOK 


FRE 


SEND FOR IT TODAY 


IN A DETAILED 4-page folder now available, 
Beebe Bros. tells the complete story about the 2-, 
$-, and 15-ton unbreakable Beebe Hand Hoists. As 
the strongest geared power for their weight in the 
world, these trouble-free hoiste serve a multitude 
of industrial uses. 


The bulletin includes detailed specifications, 
costs, performance features, and installation data 
on a wide range of hand hoist requirements. Spe- 
cial power hoist data included, too. Send today 
for your free copy. 


BEEBE BROS. 
2728 6th Ave. So., Seattle 4, Wash. 











SOUTHERN GLO 
TIMBER MARKING PAINT 


White — Yellow — Red — Blue 
Prices on these colors for imme- 
diate shipment. 


Paste in 5 gallon cans $1.45 gal. 
Ready Mixed 5 galloncans 1.30 gal. 
1 gal. cans—4 to a case .15 more/gal. 


Order direct from factory. 
All prices f.o.b. Sumter, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COATINGS AND 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
SUMTER, SOUTH CAROLINA 











Save-the- 
Redwoods 


Send 10 cents each for these 
attractively illustrated pam- 

hiets: “‘A Living Link in 

istory,”” by John C. Mer- 
riam... “Trees, Shrubs and 
Flowers of the Redwood 
Region,” by Willis L. Jepson ... ““The Story 
Told by a Fallen Redwood,” by Emanuel 
Fritz ... “Redwoods of the Past,”” by Ralph 
W. Chaney. All four pamphlets free to new 
members—send $2 for annual membership 
(or $10 for contributing membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 


250 Administration Building, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 




















































WE MUST STOP CRYING THE BLUES 


By S. L. FROST 


Two world wars, ever-increasing international 
tension and a myriad of headaches at home have 
contributed to the building up of a fear complex 
in the minds of many Americans. The ponderous 
concepts of the conservation of natural resources, 
with their many and varied facets of soil erosion, 
devastated forests, polluted streams, vanishing wild- 
life, mineral deficiencies and food scarcities, to men- 
tion a few, are also exerting their part in this fear 
complex. One could easily assume that the whole 
world had gone to pot. 

This shouting from the rooftops has in many 
ways had a therapeutical value. It has certainly 
helped to set in motion vast activities whereby 
mankind might overcome and find a way out of its 
dilemma. And where the land and its resources are 
concerned, the fear angle has shocked a lot of peo- 
ple into honest, forward motion. In contrast, con- 
stant crying the blues has brought about negative 
thinking to the point where too many people are 
losing faith in themselves and in their country— 
have forgotten the great opportunities of owning 
land in America and making an honest living 
from it. 

The extent of the blues influence was forcefully 
brought to our attention recently while reading a 
group of high school essays covering a wide range 
of conservation subjects. The fear angle was pre- 
dominant throughout. A lot of the material was “up 
in the clouds,” dealt with policies and was very 
formal. Our first impression was that these young 
citizens were well read and well informed. Then it 
suddenly became apparent that what was lacking 
were expressions of the opportunities and benefits 
which can be derived through better conservation. 

The essays were decidedly on the negative side. 
In the youngsters’ thinking it was evident that flam- 
ing forest fires and blackened acres had won out 
over the vastly greater number of green, unburned 
woods. Barren acres were more deeply etched in 
their minds than their planted counterpart. The 
managed woodlot was lost in the shadow of its 
butchered cousin. They couldn’t see the terraced 
fields for the gullied hillsides. The thriving farm 
and forest community was still a ghost town. 

The great advances from research were not ap- 


parent. Nor were there indications of the trend un- 
der way by government, industries. landowners and 
various organizations to achieve objective goals in 
conservation. New jobs, new wealth, better farms. 
better communities, more prosperous people and 
businesses were never mentioned. Young America 
had missed the boat. 

Where were examples of conservation activity ?— 
of greater income from better land use? Where 
were indications that the dollar sign is still impor- 
tant? That people have been rolling up their sleeves 
to earn more by applying to the land all the things 
being learned every day in our laboratories, col- 
leges, fields and forests? Had these exciting grass- 
root opportunities dried up in the more powerful 
fear complex? 

Surely, if future citizens view conservation as 
wrapped up in a black crepe, we have cause for 
concern. We are educating a generation of 
mourners. 

Have we closed our eyes to the mighty job now 
under way on many fronts in rebuilding America’s 
land resources? Reports of government, state and 
industry are indications of the progress being made. 
Any trip through the country will attest to better 
farms and forests. True, the ill practices are still 
apparent and cannot be denied, but they shouldn't 
blind us to the good work being done. 

What a golden opportunity presents itself to our 
policy makers, our educators, our press and radio, 
our civic groups, our businessmen to build a faith 
in America and its land. These are the people who 
are in a position to encourage more youth activity 
on the land, to point out the opportunities. 

In these days of world oppression, we Americans 
should be ever on guard not to succumb to the fear 
complexes. It is even more important that we face 
our problems with a practical view, particularly in 
the encouragements we give our youth. Just as 
there is great danger in hiding our heads in the 
sand, there is calamity confronting us if we become 
like the lad of fable tales who cried “Wolf!” so 
much no one believed him. 

Why not talk about our opportunities? Why not 
accentuate the positive? Why not instill young 
Americans with a vision and a faith? 








NO STOPS FOR MUD 


Here is a cross-section view of a ‘‘Caterpillar’’ D6 
track roller, built to keep mud out and grease in. 
Note the spring-backed seals that maintain a constant 
sealing action. Bearings are bronze and shaft has a 
center flange to take care of side thrust. Modern heat- 
treating adds to the long life of these rollers, vital in 
all-weather logging. 
e 


This “Caterpillar” Diesel D6 Tractor, owned by G. C. 
Rogers & Son, has 65 drawbar horsepower. Equipped 
with a Hyster arch, it averages 900 bd. ft. of southern 
pine (Doyle scale) per trip. The haul to the land- 
ing is about 2000 ft., and the unit supplies the mill 
with 15,000 bd. ft. per day. 


CATERPILLAR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


DIESEL ==... 


G. C. RoGErs, of Nahunta, Georgia, owner 
of the logging unit shown here, says: 


“I told my boys to bring my tractor out of the 
woods and wash it off, so I could see what kind of a 
tractor it was. Where we log, it’s swampy country. 
‘Caterpillar’ is the only make of track-type tractor 
that can give us the power we need to log our mill. 
The D6 and Hyster arch make a good team—indis- 
pensable in wet weather.” 


Besides assuring enough logs for the mill in all 
weathers, G. C. Rogers & Son get cleaner logs, and 
that means less down time for saw changes. The trac- 
tor stays on the job, too. It’s built to stand up, re- 
gardless of mud or other working conditions, and its 
long life is backed by the dependable service of the 
“Caterpillar” dealer. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. ¢ PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





Read What Users Say About 


wah aed FIRE PUMPS! 


ACTUAL UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS TAKEN DIRECTLY FROM OUR FILES 


E cS Xf, “ladian Fire Pump 


SAVED BARN AND CATTLE” 


At the County Fair we placed an INDIAN FIRE PUMP in one 
of our livestock barns where there was a great deal of bedding 
and debris. The second afternoon fire broke out in this barn 
and if it hadn't been for your pump the barn and a lot of 
cattle would have been destroyed. 


100,000 people attended the fair and many of them saw the 
fire and how it was extinguished. 


< 

















J. M. Savery, 
_ Manager 
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"USED INDIAN FIRE 
PUMP TO PUT OUT 
) ROOF FIRE... 


/ received a request from a 
neighboring town to assist on a 
farmhouse fire. | sent in an alatm 
and then took my INDIAN FiRt 
PUMP to the scene in my cat. 


: ay ie *’ The barn was entirely enveloped in flame and beyond saving. Tht 
1 ‘ oie were 5 spot fires on the roof of the house. | climbed to the root 


“R A / LR oan c R é Ww v Ss é. Dd z and put these fires out and kept the roof wet until the pumpét 
INDIAN FIRE PUMPS 70 CONTROL Se arrived. Withee question nd wyed saved the house. 7 
BURNING OF RIGHT-OF-WAY ad We consider INDIANS a “must” in our department and highly 


recommend them. 
Two weeks ago, during the drouth, on a windy day it Fred E. Dwinell, 
appeared the whole pasture country east of here was‘on fire. Sonn, th ee Chairman Fire District 
Several citizens jumped in their cars and drove in the direc- have used sed “a 


tion of the fire until they reached the railroad. To their PUMPS to edven 


t 2 Re w u q 
surprise they found the section men were merely burning off ga Dal Pale D 0&Ss 4s WELL J OB... 


ov tell us about it? 
yn gettting and then putting the fire out with INDIAN ¢ yoo mh ig 3 A - Please send your INDIAN FIRE PUMP catalog. Our local fit 


°% = department is equipped with 6 INDIANS on one truck and 
This community needs no convincing as to the value of INDIANS “gt = on another. We use them often. The INDIAN is easy 


and as soon as we had your price list we sold the pumps in operate and does a swell job and has never failed us. 
advance and mailed you the order. 


Arthur l. Kimer, 
McKoy Hardware & Furniture Co. Ag en ts Wa n ted Secretary, Volunteer Fire Co 


ramous Fine extincuisners waite 70 6— De Be SMITH & CO. uricaz, u.¥. 








